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CHAPTER IX. 


“Mr. CHance,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “let me introduce to you Dr. 
McAlpin, one of our new residents.” 

“T have been intending to call on you,” said Mr. Chance, 
shaking hands, and smiling pleasantly and meaninglessly, “for 
the last week or two, but have had so much to do, with one thing 
and another. Er—my wife—Dr. McAlpin. I hear you were out 
in the Turkish war?” 

“ T was in Turkey at the time.” 

“But you were in the thick of the thing, I understand, at 
Plevna ?” 

“ Yes, I was there.” 

“Ah, we must get you to tell us all about it, you know, one of 
these days. Now I think of it, it would make a capital lecture, 
wouldn’t it, Moore ? ”—to the red-moustached athletic Irish curate, 
who replied, “ Lovly!” 

“ Ah, there you are; you know McAlpin told you so!” remarked 
Mr. Lyatt, who just then lounged into the group. 

“TI don’t think it would be very edifying if I did describe what 
I saw,” said McAlpin. ‘ Would you like a panoramic view of the 
interior of an over-crowded hospital, with no chloroform or ether, 
and no surgeons to speak of, with men dying by dozens of dirt and 
neglect?” Sir William Corfe here made obscure pantomimic 
signs to Mr. Lyatt, which were taken to imply that he wished Dr. 
McAlpin to be presented to him. This Mr. Lyatt gravely did, 
and stood by to watch the effect. “That Scotsman,” he reflected, 
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“if I mistake not, is capable of going through our venerable 
senator like paper, if he doesn’t look out.” Sir William Corfe was a 
high-nosed, closely-shaven, middle-aged person, who imagined him- 
self something between Mr. Canning and Mr. Disraeli, with a dash 
of Sheridan and a tincture of Brummel. He wore a grizzly curl at 
the top of his head, hanging on his forehead. He wore a white 
waistcoat and gold eyeglasses. He also occasionally wrote sonnets 
in the manner, people said, of Byron. He began— 

* Are you related to the McAlpins, of Blank? That is near my 
own little place in Scotland.” 

“No, I am not.” 

This was not a fertile reply. 

“Then you belong, I suppose, to the other branch, the Dash- 
Blank McAlpines ?” 

“They were sib to us before the °15. We have drifted asunder 
since then, since my forbear Keith killed the Master of Dash- 
Blank at Sheriffmuir, for claiming to lead him. They were both 
on the King’s side.” 

“Indeed? I thought the Highlands favoured the Pretender.” 

“]T mean King James III. They knew but one king there.” 

“Your family reside then at Pech-na-void ? ” 

“ Just there.” 

“ Do you know the Earl of Possielink and Kildrum there ?” 

“Tnquisitive old ass!” thought Mr. Lyatt. “ McAlpin not 
having a vote is to be denied common civility, I suppose.” 

“ We visit the family at frequent and regular intervals,” replied 
Alaster, drily, “as my father is a baker, and I often drive the cart.” 

On seeing Sir William’s stricken and insulted expression, Mr. 
Lyatt sought secrecy among trees, where he curled up weakly and 
laughed himself nearly ill. On re-appearing, limp and moist eyed, 
he found Sir William catechising someone else. He met McAlpin’s 
eye and observed a certain glitter of solemn mirth init. He took 
the Scotchman’s arm and led him away. ‘“ McAlpin, I must thank 
you for the way you ‘ knocked spots’ out of the lord of the manor. 
He has been wanting someone who is not afraid of him for a long 
time. I do my best to sit on him when I get a chance, but the 
population at large here worship his picture in little.” 

General Lyatt was now observed to join the party, wandering 
from one little group to another, speaking a kind word to every- 
body, looking gay and excited. “ Rue,” he said, “ Can’t you get 
me a flower for my coat ? ” 

*“ Of course, Uncle Alec. I didn’t know you cared for them. 
What will you have ?” 

“¢There’s Rue for you!’ says Shakespeare somewhere, doesn’t 
he? He didn’t know what a garden of flowers our Rue com- 
prised in herself though. 

“Uncle Alec, I really think you asked for a flower just in order 
to get that quotation in edgeways.” 
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“ Well, I don’t often try a joke, do I? and when I do try they 
are not very good. I have not made any for so long I’m out of 
practice, I'll make up for lost time now.” When the general 
returned, adorned with a choice arrangement in rose and maiden- 
hair, he said, “ And now, Rue, you must give Dr. McAlpin one, as 
a particular favour to me.” 

“Certainly, come and choose one, Dr. McAlpin.” In his 
absence, General Lyatt gave such unrestrained public laudation 
to Dr. McAlpin’s genius, courage, temperament, manners and 
bearing, quite unaware that the latter had mortally offended Sir 
William Corfe, that the senator said aside to Mr. Lyatt, “1 say, 
Lyatt, isn’t the general getting a little touched—here, eh?” To 
this delicate and courteous enquiry, Mr. Lyatt made no reply, 
pretending to be absorbed in conversation with one of the curates, 
so Sir William walked away to find someone else to say it to. It 
was too good to be lost. As Rue Lyatt and the doctor came back, 
the latter having been duly decorated, they met young Harry 
escorting a young lady in a black jersey and skirt, a large curved 
black straw hat with a black feather and a white one, and black 
Swedish gloves. The only bits of positive colouring about her, 
were her face, and a crimson rose on the left shoulder following 
nearly the direction of the collar-bone forwards. It was secured 
on the black jersey by a silver brooch, representing a hunting- 
crop with the lash looped round the handle. A black lace scarf 
was twisted round her neck, and the ends hung down in unequal 
lengths behind. Girls did that just then. 

“Oh, how do you do,” exclaimed Rue, “ is your sister here ?” 

“Yes. They're talking to Mrs. Lyatt.” 

“ Let me introduce Dr. McAlpin,” said Rue, “ Miss Byrne.” 

“ Miss Sally Byrne,” corrected Harry. 

Dr. McAlpin took off his hat, and Miss Sally Byrne bowed with 
much dignity and coolness. 

“Well, are you going to play tennis, Sally ?” asked Rue. 

“T can’t play tennis. But I'll look at you.” 

“Rue!” said the voice of Mrs. Lyatt, “come here, I want 
you.” Mrs. Lyatt was always wanting Rue, and did not realise 
how indispensable to her this daughter was, who wrote her notes, 
did her accounts, finished her fancy work for her when she was 
tired of it, or came to a difficult bit, and was always ready and 
never unwilling or tired. So Sally Byrne was left in the company 
of Dr. McAlpin and Harry Lyatt. 

“Sally’s the only disciple of the Darwinian theory I’ve been 
able to make as yet,” said Harry. “ You must back me up, Dr. 
McAlpin.” 

* Do you believe in it, Miss Byrne?” 

“ Who could help it, after looking at Harry ?” 

“Oh, very well. I'll go, after that,” and Harry went away 
laughing. 
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Miss Byrne then looked McAlpin in the face. “Did you catch 
cold?” said she, with a queer little smile. 

“ T did not.” 

“That is a good thing. I should have been sorry if you had. 
Let’s walk about. I told you Id tell you who the people were. 
We will look at them. How many do you know already ?” 

“Very few. I was just now introduced to Sir William Corfe. 
Do you know him?” 

“Know him? Oh no. We are beneath his notice. We 
haven’t got votes. But I have known him by sight ever since we 
were here. And I had some conversation with him once. I was 
walking through Linsake Park one day—his place you know, and 
my dog ran into a bit of wood, just near the path, and came out 
again through a hole in the hedge suddenly, with a little rabbit 
in his mouth. I thought it rather fun, not knowing much about 
Game Laws and trespassing, and all that bosh you know, till I 
met Sir William. He began asking questions in an angry sort of 
way, and I had to apologise, and explain that the dog was young 
and untrained and all that, until I saw he had softened down. 
Then he laughed, and tried to make himself agreeable—that was 
too much, so I went suddenly—rabbit and all. We ate the rabbit 
—at least Liz (that’s my sister, over there in the brown dress) did, 
and I. Mamma wouldn’t touch it—said it was wrong. Next 
time I met Sir William he was in an open carriage with Lady 
Corfe and young Bobby Corfe, who was at Cambridge ; I bowed— 
I had just come from canoeing—-so you may guess what a scarecrow 
Llooked. Sir William turned purple and” looked the other way. 
I saw Bobby laughing, and Lady Corfe looking severe, so I fancy 
he had it rather warm afterwards. Hope so, any how. I always 
cut him now, but it doesn’t seem to have a withering effect.” 

“Well, look here. I'll tell you a story in return for yours. Did 
you know General Lyatt’s son, that went to Cambridge?” Sally 
rather started at this. 

“Yes. We came here just when he went to Cambridge. I 
used to see him in the vacations a good deal, before he went to 
grief. He was a jolly fellow. I was quite a little girl then, of 
course. He taught me to canoe and scull.” 

“TI think you will see him here again soon ; judging from some 
conversation I had with General Lyatt this afternoon, I think he 
is coming back.” 

“IT wonder what made the General talk to you about him ? He 
never used to mention him to anybody.” 

“He happened to find out that I knew Alec Lyatt under 
another name.” 

“Do you mean that you have found Alec Lyatt? Because no 
one knew where he was.” 

“ Well, it’s not exactly finding, because I did not know he was 
lost, and did not look for him, but there is no doubt that I 
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made his acquaintance once, and that he is a very good friend of 
mine.” 

“T see. I shall get this story better from someone else, I 
think. You are not very good at telling stories, to leave out the 
principal person. How much would the General have known 
about this if it hadn’t been for you, I wonder? Where did you 
find him ?” 

“In Paris.” Sally pondered, and finally remarked, 

“1 should like to go to Paris again, awfully. I mean to some 
day. But Harry says you have been out in Turkey, in this 
war ?” 

“Does he? I suppose everybody will know that soon. Mr. 
Harry Lyatt has rather a genius for finding out things. Do you 
know he was up a tree dropping leaves on us when I was talking 
to you on the river ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I saw him. I made him swear afterwards he wouldn’t 
tell.” 

McAlpin nearly said, “Why not?” but somehow the words 
remained unsaid. 

“ But that is not what I want to talk about. Tell me, have you 
really been in.a battle ?” 

“J have been unpleasantly near.” 

“ And really seen men killing each other ?” 

“Yes; and a very revolting spectacle it was.’ 

“Was it? Didn't you enjoy it, in a sort of way? I should 
have thought one would.” 

“Try,” replied McAlpin, drily. 

“Haven't a chance. Next time there’s a war anywhere you'll 
go again, I suppose ?” 

* Now you ask me, I think I would.” 

“T thought so. And if you will tell me how, I'll go as a 
vivandiére, or a nurse, or something.” 

“ Very well.” 

‘** And Harry told me you were wounded by a shell. Let me 
look.” McAlpin exhibited his hand. “That was a shell, was it ? 
What is a shell like ?” 

“A shell is a long round thing with a point to it, about so high, 
sometimes more. It is fired from acannon. Then it explodes 
afterwards, itself, as a rule, being hollow and loaded with powder, 
and the pieces fly about. When people see one pitch on the 
ground, or in a mud bank, they lie down on their faces as far off 
as they can, and wait while it makes up its mind. Sometimes it 
doesn’t go off at all, till someone takes it home as a keepsake.” 

“Did you lie down—in this particular case, I mean ?” 

* Well—no.” 

“Why not? What were you doing? I suppose the other 
people—the soldiers and so on—got out of the way ?” 

“ They did that.” 
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“ Why didn’t you ? ” 

“Well, you see, they weren’t doctors, and they had nothing 
just then todo. I had my operating table to preside at.” 

“ Did the shell come near that ?” 

“T thought it a great deal too near.” 

“ How near?” 

“ About as near as we are to that clump of pampas grass.” 

“ And you went on standing there and working ? ” 

“There was no time to leave off. They kept bringing me 
wounded men. I would willingly have sped away like the wind, 
but these fellows had to be looked after, or what’s the good ot 
being a doctor ?” 

“ And the—thing burst ?” 

“Ye may say that. Rather.” 

“T see. Let me look at your hand again.” And Sally Byrne 
took hold of the 


“ War-hardened hand of the Highlander” 


with one of her own, to examine it. Then she dropped it again. 
“ Come and walk round the place. I know the way about here 
quite well. I’m a great friend of Harry’s, you know. He’s a jolly 
boy, though he is only a boy, and we play about here and catch 
creatures sometimes. You dissect frogs, I suppose ? ” 


“‘T do sometimes, for various purposes.” 

“T think all that must be awful fun. I never could work hard 
enough or long enough I don’t believe to be any good myself at 
that sort of thing, but I think it’s awfully interesting.” And 
Sally took McAlpin a devious walk among trees and shrubs, over 
grass lawns and gravel paths till they got quite far away from the 
not particularly “ madding” crowd in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house. “I had no idea the place was so extensive. 
Naturally, why would 1? But it is very pleasant to have a green 
country of your own to wander about in, with no one to disturb 
you. We, who wander estateless about the world, have to put up 
with what share we can get of the unfenced earth for a heritage.” 

* Wait a minute, and I[ will show you something.” They per- 
meated a sort of low copse with scattered trees, and suddenly 
McAlpin found himself on a little gravel plateau, with an old 
wooden seat on it, with the river shining brown below. 

“ There, is that not better than watching how badly the Mud- 
ford people’s best clothes fit them, and how hot they look in them?” 

“A great deal better, I think.” 

* Do you smoke ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Well, smoke now, if you want to. I like it. And tell me 
some more of your adventures. What a funny old pipe! It’s a 
clay, isn’t it?” 

“It is. I bought it for one halfpenny, five years ago, when I 
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was a student in Edinburgh. Have you ever been in Edin- 
burgh ?” 

“No. Is it nice?” 

“It is the most beautiful town I ever saw. And the life there 
was pleasant enough. Of course I had to spend a good deal of 
my time working, but still it is a time of life and a place where 
one’s appetite for enjoyment is pretty strong. You must go there 
some day, and see the students make a torchlight procession. But 
the best way to see Edinburgh is to go over to the south-side—the 
old town you know—after midnight, when the gloaming in the 
north is making up its mind to turn into the dawn. The soldiers 
and students and the wasting, drinking, fighting people of the 
closes are mostly tired out then, and the town is still and deserted. 
It is the ghost of a medizval town. You can walk down the old 
street under the moon, with the grey stone houses towering eleven 
stories high above you, where the old nobility once lived, built 
apparently for good defence in a street fight, with steep narrow 
passages and steps between them leading into lower streets. 
Everything is steep, narrow and precipitous. And the houses are 
soold! Yet they have stood more storm and confusion and rebel- 
lion and battle than any houses in the world. They are rough, 
strong and enduring, like some of the men that have lived in 
them.” 

“ Where did you live ?” 

“T lived in a curious old house in a narrow close, with clothes 
drying on poles at the windows, and this carved over the door- 
way— 

: “<¢ Fear the Lord and cease from evil, 1625.’” 

“ What part of Scotland is your home in?” 

“In the Highlands.” 

“ Are you a Highlander ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That is not the same as an ordinary Scotchman, is it ?” 

“We pretty often showed the ordinary Scotchman the differ- 
ence in the old days.” 

**T suppose you have read all the Waverley novels?” 

“ Surely.” 

“TI have read some. That’s where I get all I know about Scot- 
land from. I’ve never been there. I’ve never been anywhere. 
When dad was alive we lived in Boulogne and in Paris, in poky 
little pensions, and when he died we came here.” 

“From Paris?” 

“Ten,” 

“Like me. But you wouldn’t know my part. I was on the 
south-side of the river, where all sorts of curious people live, but 
not English people as a rule. What do you do here to amuse 
yourself?” 

‘Go up the river to Linsake, go out messing sometimes. with 
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Harry, when he wants to catch things to dissect. Will you come 
with us some day, and tell us what to do, and all about it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

*“ When? Some day this week ?” This was sudden, and harm- 
less and pleasant as it sounded, McAlpin was puzzled. 

“ But, Miss Byrne, I don’t know your mother yet,” he remarked, 
rather hesitatingly. 

“Oh, dear! That difficulty is soon got over. But you must 
understand that I do just what I like, whatever people think. 
Don’t you ?” 

*T don’t care what people think about my actions. It is what 
I think about them that matters.” This was a new light to Sally. 

“Well, I wish you'd do the thinking for mine, then, because I 
don’t—much.” 

“T take you at your word. I think we ought to go back to the 
others soon. It’s hardly good manners for me to desert the Lyatts 
so long, when they’ve been so kind to a perfect stranger. And I 
ought not to keep you from your friends.” 

“Don’t you like being here, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, I like being here,” replied he, drily. 

“They why do you want to go away? I don’t.” 

**T am not aware that I was saying I wanted to be away.” 

“Then stay a little longer. Five or ten minutes won’t make 
any difference to your sense of duty, and will make a lot in the 
shape of that cloud in the west.” 

McAlpin stayed. 

“You like watching clouds ?” he said. 

“Yes. Queer things, aren’t they? I wonder how they get 
those colours they have sometimes, like wine with a green flame 
shining through it, or like little curly red rose-leaves.” 

*‘T suppose you would go on wondering if you had the thing 
explained as an effect of refraction, or dichroic action, or some- 
thing ?” 

“I suppose I should. So don’t explain. I shouldn’t under- 
stand, and I’m quite content to believe you know all about it.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t. It is not at all an easy thing to under- 
stand.” 

*T wonder why anything is beautiful at all.” 

“So do I,” replied he, with a furtive glance at Sally. He had 
been looking at the cloud, which was going through the usual 
weasel-whale metamorphoses. 

** What do you do when you are not out of doors?” he then 
asked. 

“Pester my relations a good deal. Cook—feed my rabbits— 
read.” 

And Sally described those geometrical figures called irregular 
trapezoids with the end of her sunshade, in the dust. 

“ What sort of things do you read?” 
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“Novels mostly. I don’t get hold of many books. Liz reads 
Carlyle and that sort of thing, which I don’t go in for. What 
were you reading the other day, by the river ?” 

“A book which tried to explain the nature and meaning of 
thought and matter and their relations to one another, and 
managed to invent some very nice words which didn’t throw much 
light on the subject.” 

“Oh. That is why you went to sleep, I suppose. I shouldn't 
read too much of that sort of thing if I were you.” 

“Why?” 

* After spending all your time finding out what life is, you'll 
find you don’t know, and that you’ve forgotten the only way to 
find out.” 

“ What’s that?” (“Ye'’re a queer girl, if ye ask me,” inward 
comment. ) 

* Live—and see what happens. People in books can’t tell you 
about yourself half as much as you can find out. I find that just 
in novels. I expect you enjoyed that war much more than you 
do any amount of sleepy books on matter and thought.” 

* A dead leaf fell into that book that day. I have not got 
beyond the place in it since.” 

“ That’s all right.” 

*¢ And now, I’m thinking, we should go back.” 

* Weil, then, we must, I suppose. What an awful sense of duty 
you have! Do you know tie way?” 

“Not the least. I leave that to you.” 

* All right.” 

And McAlpin had dim suspicions that the way the brown- 
eyed maiden took was a good deal more circuitous than it 
need have been. However, they got back eventually, and Sally ate 
an ice, after duly introducing Dr. McAlpin to her mother and 
sister. After a while, the following short and private interview 
took place between Mrs. Byrne and Sally, while McAlpin was 
talking to Lizzie. 

* You really shouldn’t, dear.” 

** Shouldn’t what ?” 

* Disappear all the afternoon like that, and monopolise a perfect 
stranger.” 

* Why not ?” 

“Think what people will say of you.” 

** People can cackle themselves deaf if they like.” 

* Besides, it puts him in an awkward position. Of course he 
wants to be with his friends, and yet he can’t say he wants to go.” 

* Oh, can’t he!” 

* * = * * 

* Well, sir,” said Mrs. Johnson, as McAlpin returned to his 
lodging, “ you've ’ad quite a day, ’aven’t you, sir? ‘Ope you've 
enjoyed yourself, sir.” 
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“Yes, thank you. I have.” 

“That’s right. I was just thinking you ought to ’ave a’ outin’, 
sir; you seemed sort o’ lonely with them dead beastes and things— 
not as I complains, but dead things is lonesome, I suppose even 
when one’s as it might be used to ’em, as I take it you are, sir.” 

“ Live things look nicer, don’t they?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ I’ve kep the fish ’ot for you, sir, thinking you 
might be late. Will you ’ave it now, sir? It’s quite ready.” 

“Thank you, I will.” And McAlpin ate and drank. Then he 
spread himself on the old cretonne sofa, with a pipe, and thought, 
watching the last traces of daylight through the rose-framed 
window. Then he got up and wrote the following letter. 


“Balaclava Cottage, Mudford, 
* October Ist, 1880. 
“My Dear Mortey,—When I say, I might call you my dear 
Lyatt, you will understand in your own melodramatic language 
that all is discovered. Your father treated the matter in a very 
delicate way, and didn’t wish to intrude on your wishes, but [ 
can see he would give his eyes and hands to see you again, in rags 
or riches. As you are not in rags, you had better come by the 
first train, I will warn him. And I tell you plainly, that if you 
don’t come home to him now, you are a skunk. To g9 on as you 
have been doing for the last three years was partly well-meant, 
courageous and honourable penitence, which 1 sympathise with, 
and partly damnable and thoughtless folly, which I deplore. but 
what lies before you now is unmistakable duty. Glad to hear 
you are prospering. 
“ Yours, 
“ ALASTER MCALPIN.” 


CHAPTER X. 


ALEC Moruey (we may as well call him, when in London, by the 
name he was known by to his friends and in his profession) lived 
in a couple of rooms on the third floor in Charlotte Street, next 
door to a tobacconist, and above a restaurant, which was con- 
venient. On the first floor lived Michael Verdon, who had 
recommended the rooms to Morley, and obtained, or said he had, 
Morley’s engagement in the melodrama Joe Mayhew was 
“running” at the Phcenix Theatre, in Islington. 

Morley had taken the rooms furnished, by the week. His own 
chattels consisted of two pipes, some acting editions and M.S. 
“parts” of plays, a razor, a comb and a tooth-brush, when he 
arrived. ‘“ You see, Verdon, if they ever have to put in the bailiffs, 
I don’t want to give them any unavoidable trouble,” he said, apolo- 
getically. After a few Fridays of regular and punctual “treasury,” 
however, he began to accumulate property. He bought respect- 
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able clothes, and a few books. He opened a shaving subscription 
at the barber’s over the way, as he was too busy, or too lazy, as a rule 
to daily remove the blue beard, which suffused his face persistently 
and rapidly. He paid Vernon the first week’s rent, which he had 
horrowed. He lost the habit of perpetual and ingenious specula- 
tion as to how hunger might be most cheaply appeased. He 
despised potato stalls, and rejected whelks. In fact, he transformed 
himself into an industrious, respectable and contented man with 
an assured income, out of which he made small savings from time 
to time. He had sacrificed the wavy, black moustache now, and 
looked just what nature seemed to have made him for, an actor, 
with thin, well-cut features, sallow skin and dark expressive 
eyes. 

"He was sitting in his shirt-sleeves smoking a pipe one morning, 
when McAlpin’s letter arrived. He read it, ponderingly. Then 
he went down to Verdon’s rooms. That gentleman was breakfast- 
ing on broiled chicken and claret. Morley had satisfied himself 
an hour earlier on a bloater and the mixture of boiled chicory and 
burnt mud, which the landlady and the grocer flattered with 
the name of coffee. 

“Good morning, have a cigarette?” said Verdon. 

“Thanks, I’ve got a pipe. I'll take a drink though. I say, 
lend me a telegraph form, will you?” Verdon found one, after 
much searching among his customary chaos of manuscripts and 
dogs-eared French books. Morley wrote “Will come Saturday 
next, after morning performance. Can’t come before. Work to 
do. You understand that I know.” This he directed to Dr. 
McAlpin, and despatched per maid-servant to the office. 

“I’m doing my play,” said Verdon. “ Will you listen to some 
of it?” 

“ How much?” 

“Two acts. You shall have the third when I’ve altered it a 
little.” 

“Allright. Ithink I can standtwo. Fire away!” Verdon 
read his play. At rare intervals Morley made a suggestion or 
asked a question, which the other made a note of. 

** Do you like the part ?” said he, at last, “as far as it goes, I 
mean. You can get a pretty good idea from what I’ve read.” 

“Yes. The part’s all right, I think. I'll do my best, and if 
any alteration occurs to me I'll suggest it.” 

‘In the meantime keep the whole thing dark, don’t you know. 
Only Joe and yourself have any notion of it at present, and we 
mean to let it off like a rocket on the public.” 

“Yes, but my dear boy, are you going to call it original ?” 

“Rather. Just what everyone is howling for now—original 
English drama.” 

. But it’s La Famille Petipois, with the second act boshed up 
a bit.” 


5 
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“Damn your memory. Do you suppose the English newspaper 
people and the audience know a play that’s been given twice at a 
rotten little theatre in the Boulevard de Sébastopol? Besides, 
it’s my dialogue, and the construction’s altered.” 

“ Pretty much as Mr. Pecksniff altered Chuzzlewit’s architectural 
designs. However, that’s your business. Who is going to do the 
lady ?” 

© Well, I don’t know. I’ve been talking to Joe about it. I 
want Damant to do it. She was in here dining yesterday, and I 
read her the first act.” 

“Happy woman! What did she say?” 

‘She wanted some stupid alterations that would only make her 
more conventional.” 

“ She would.” 

“That woman’s got about as much critical faculty as a pit and 
gallery, but she can act, if she likes.” 

* Will she like ?” 

“TI think so. I shall have to spoon her a good deal, though.” 

“ Well, that will be very nice, I should think. She is pretty 
enough, and not exactly a fool.” 

“Not about money, or dresses. But I’m dashed if she’s 
amusing. Never mind, once the thing’s started, I'll hand the 
duty over to you. You'll have had quite enough of making love 
to her by the time you're done rehearsing. You see, she can 
have three changes, an indoor, an outdoor, with fur and stuff, and an 
evening dress, with sham diamonds. That ought to draw her. 
How Damant has gone up! Why, I remember her not long ago 
in a comic opera, with one line to say.” 

“ Her face is her fortune, I suppose.” 

‘If she goes to America she'll make lots of money.” 

“ When will you have the third act done ?” 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure. I’ve had very little time lately. I 
think I must want rest or sleep, or something, but I’m sticking in 
it rather. I’ve done a sort of act already, but it isn’t good 
enough. I hate it more every day. I want a soothing, deadly 
dull country town to do it in. That’s the sort of place to work in. 
An English provincial town, as dull as you like, where the people 
say the same things every day, and dress six years behind the 
fashion, and where the women wear elastic-sided boots and don’t 
carry powder-puffs in their handkerchiefs.” 

“Try my native place, Mudford. I’m going there on Saturday.” 

* What sort of place is that ?” 

“Well, it used to approach your description. I haven’t been 
there for three years.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ Paddington Station. Three hours by a quick train.” 

“ Do they manufacture anything ?” 

“ Not a thing—except scandal.” 
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“ Has it got a mayor, and shops, and all that ?” 

“Yes: and a slimy river, and county families.” 

“Good. No harm my looking at it. When do you go?” 

“Saturday. You'll find one old acquaintance of yours there, I 
think, Dr. McAlpin.” 

“Oh, that fellow! Yes. He was a quaint man. A sort of 
earnest romantiste. Believed in virtue, and purity, and honour, 
and all that, as treated by Walter Scott and Co.” 

“He believed in them in some shape, certainly. A little of 
him would do you a power of good. He always knows what he is 
talking about—which is a virtue I can recommend to the novelist 
and critic, and even dramatist—and always says what he means.” 

“ Which in general society is pretty fatal to a man’s prospects 
of success. Why don’t you go into society, Morley ?” 

* You talk as one who says, ‘ Why don’t you go into a public- 
house ?’” 

“ Much the same.” 

“ But not so easy.” 

“Cheek and tact will do it. Make the hideous and the aged 
women believe you are in love with them. That’s one great 
secret. Don’t go like a young fool and afficher yourself to a pretty 
girl, or they will all, male and female, begin hating you. After 
you have planted yourself, you can do what you like. Get hold 
of a pretty married woman of about thirty, if you want genuine, 
interesting spooning.” 

“ But doesn’t it occur to you that all that is a little—well, off 
the square? Aren’t you importing a little too much Vaudeville 
philosophy into life ?” 

“You are very young still, Morley. Very young and romantic.” 

“Thanks. I flatter myself I am. By the way, don’t be 
astonished if my name isn’t Morley at Mudford.” 

“ Never astonished at anything. What are you there ?” 

“My name is Lyatt. My father, General Lyatt, lives there. 
An old soldier.” 

“Ah! Well, I shall see all this. It may be interesting.” 

“ You will come, then?” . 

“Yes. But you be independent of me. I'll just turn up when 

suits me.” 

“ All right.” 

“Tm thinking of going out now. Will you come?” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“Oh, down to the Strand.” 

*“ No, thank you. The Strand means friends, and friends mean 
drinks, and drinks mean money. I shall go and take some exercise 
in the Park. I like the Park, because poor out-at-elbows devils 
can go there and show themselves to the chariot-borne swells. 
Latter don’t like it, I daresay, to have to drive and ride and walk 
in a place open to all comers. I like to insist on the heritage of 
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the poor, the sunny side of the most fashionable streets and the 
Park in the season. The others can look at us and ponder.” 

“You think the first two acts will do, then?” asked Verdon, 
searching for his hat, and putting a collar on. He had not listened 
to Morley’s discourse on the privileges of poverty. Verdon did not 
generally pay much attention to that sort of thing; certainly not 
now when he had to calculate how many lunches and hansom cabs 
the moral suasion of Miss Damant would cost. He regarded 
actresses as he did trap-doors, or front-scenes, simply as part of 
the machinery for producing a play, and requiring nearly as much 
skilful treatment sometimes as the other part presided over by 
the carpenter. 

“ Of course, if you go falling in love with them,” he said, “ you 
are unfit to be either a manager or an author. Leave that to stage- 
door haunting boys and senile members of the aristocracy. Doesn’t 
matter for you, you are an actor. If you happen once in a way to 
mean what you say, when you are kneeling on your right knee and 
kissing the white make-up of some woman’s hand, or the diamond 
ring someone else has given her, perhaps it will have a good effect 
on your voice.” 

* Well—I don’t know. A woman is always a woman—generally, 
anyhow, and ought to be respected until she ceases to deserve 
it.” 

** Most I know have passed the ‘until.’ I don’t know what people 
mean by this word ‘respect,’ exactly, either. I know no feeling it 
corresponds to. It seems to me to be just a conventional word, or a 
fashion, like that bosh they talk about women. I don’t see this 
angelic protective halo of intangibility round women. It’s all 
very well in poetry of a certain kind, where you expect ex- 
aggeration and nonsense prettily put, but a real woman is just 
as human as a real man, and, if possible, a little more sensual 
and silly, and is good-natured or ill-natured, stupid or clever, or 
clean or dirty, as the case may be. The sanctity of womanhood 
seems to me very much on a par with the beauty of maternity, 
the purity of Galahad, the venerability of old age, and a few 
more pretty and poetic fables.” 

* Well, you go down the Strand, my boy, an1 explain it all to 
them. In the meantime, we'll agree to differ. I'll study the 
part while I’m out, if you'll give it me.” 

‘Here you are. Good-bye.” 

Morley slowly ascended the carpeted stairs to his rooms. On 
arriving there, he sat in the window, as he had sat in Alaster 
McAlpin’s window in the Rue Tournon, and looked out into the 
still May night hanging over murmuring gas-lit old Paris. Now 
a faint yellow atmosphere with sunlight struggling redly through 
it in the direction of Fitzroy Square, and comparative darkness 
down towards the shady and Soho-like maze leading to Oxford 
Street, formed the landscape. 
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“Ah! A man is as old as he feels, they say. Well, I can 
vaguely recall a remote period when I was twenty-one—when the 
words ‘ Home’ and ‘Governor’ were familiar ingredients of my 
conversation and thought. Yes. Thought last, conversation first. 
For I talked much more than I thought. I wonder how old I am 
on the above calculation? About eight-and-thirty or forty, per- 
haps. Three years make a great difference. Three dragging, 
weary years of jack-o’-lantern-lit darkness. Three years full of 
wonderful and golden joys I never tasted, and, till the western 
sun rise, never shall. ‘Three years learning the doctrine of the 
Struggle for Existence and the law of the fittest survivor. Forty 
years in a wilderness are a fool to it. Nobody gave me a chance 
of surfeiting on quails or gathering early manna. Water of 
Marah laid on in butts, though occasionally adulterated with 
absinthe of Paris and whiskey of Scotland and Robinson county. 
Three penal years. Three geological epochs, full of queerest 
organic remains. Three hungry and thirsty years. Three— 
oh, three damned years! Now drop it, Alec, and be a boy again 
if you can.” 

And instead of studying Verdon’s play, Morley got out another 
book, which Verdon had never read, and sat in the window still, 
reading a story in it, one of the most beautiful stories man ever 
wrote or listened to, where a certain father says, “ For this my 
son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is found. And 
they began to be merry.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


THE news of the discovery and “ restoration,” as it were, of 
General Lyatt’s errant son by Dr. McAlpin circulated in Mudford 
like wildfire, like an epidemic, like the Daily Telegraph, like 
“anything.” So had the intelligence (made known by letter from 
the young man himself) that he was an actor. The news had 
operated very differently on different people. The General was 
convinced that the profession of the player was a great, good and 
glorious one. He had been firmly assured of this ever since he 
had read his son Alec’s letter. He polished up his rather 
shadowy recollections of being taken when young to see Mr. 
Edmund Kean play Hamlet. He had fortunately forgotten that 
that gifted artist was obliged to leave his part unfinished through 
the influence of a pernicious drug to which he was addicted called 
rum. He also turned over an old three-volume Shakespeare, 
containing those remarkable illustrations by Kenny Meadows, 
which show us in a peculiar and, let us hope, unique way, how 
much mirth may be extracted from the deepest tragedy. And he 
talked in such a pleased and proud way of “my son, who is be- 
coming a distinguished actor, I am told” (Alec sent him such 
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newspaper cuttings as were favourable), that no one was base 
enough to decry the stage before him. Mrs. Lyatt said to her 
husband: 

“ Don’t you think it is a pity poor Alec should have gone on the 
stage ?” 

Pm glad to hear he is making an honest living, anyhow, and 
isn’t too proud to work. It might be infinitely worse. I have 
known young fellows who expect life to be made smooth for them, 
and their relations to ‘come forward’ and provide them with 
money to spend on railway novels and public-houses, who are 
such gentlemen that they can’t use their hands, and such fools 
that they can’t use their brains, and have just talent enough to 
write periodical begging letters in flowing periods and shaky 
grammar to their relatives. Alec Lyatt is not like that. He may 
have made an ass of himself as a young man. That is not rare. 
But he has borne more hard lines than he will tell us of, you may 
depend on it, and borne them well. [I'll take a box, and we'll all 
go and see him some day.” 

“But it takes him so out of Society.” 

“T fancy he knows a more varied range of society than we do 
by this time.” 

Mrs. Chance condemned the young man regretfully, completely, 
and finally. Mr. Chance followed her lead more mildly. Mr. 
Ormonde and Mr. Moore knew him not. They were recent 
importations in Mudford, for Mrs. Chance changed her curates 
frequently. The Byrnes took it complacently—Sally enthusiastic- 
ally. Jue and Rue were interested and curious. They wanted to 
know all about acting, and hada great many questions ready to 
be asked. Rue read poetry a good deal, and had rather liberal 
inclinations about Art v. Philistia, which caused her to quietly but 
decisively champion her cousin. Jue read the comic and society 
papers, and imagined herself very weil up in all matters of current 
dramatic interest. She knew the leading artists of all kinds and 
sexes familiarly by name, if not by photograph as well. Young 
Harry was under the influence of Sally Byrne, emotionally, and 
that of Dr. McAlpin intellectually. Consequently he held the 
opinion that next to being a comparative anatomist and morpholo- 
gist, a man’s highest privilege was to be an actor. Sir William 
and Lady Corfe were away. Bobby Corfe, a rather handsome, 
harmless, but weak sort of young man, whom his parents imagined 
to have gone abroad the day after they left, looked forward with 
apprehension to Alec Morley’s appearance, because his versatile 
emotion-centre had lately experienced a change, resulting in a 
certain deep admiration, a dog-like devotion to Rue Lyatt, and he, 
Corfe junior, did not know what shipwreck her cousin might not 
work in his argosy of romance. Mr. and Mrs. Baynes, who usually 
“ paired ” on any important question, did so in this case. Mudford , 
at’ large was alert. It had had a sensation at last, provided by 
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Dr. McAlpin, and was grateful to him, but wanted more. It was 
just now busy inventing past histories for that gentleman and 
Alec Morley. The majority agreed in one point; McAlpin had 
found the young wanderer in “ the East,” and nursed him through 
some wound. 

“ What was young Lyatt doing in Turkey—fighting, or special 
correspondenting ?” asked Mr. Baynes of Dr. McAlpin, before a 
large and anxious audience. (Mr. Baynes, like others, had dis- 
covered that it was “ the thing” to know Dr. McAlpin, especially 
as Mrs, Baynes disapproved of him.) 

“‘ He never was there, that I know of,” was the calm reply. Dr. 
McAlpin puzzled them all a good deal. He unverified all their 
rumours, without giving much genuine information. He seldom 
gave an opinion unless asked, but when he did give one, whether 
asked or not, he said exactly what he meant, supporting it if 
necessary by a plain fact or two, and not unfrequently completely 
ignoring or mercilessly crushing their pet views on things at large. 
At first eager in their wrath to find niches in his being, in which 
magpie-gossip could build her nest, and hatch malice, falsehood, 
and scandal, they ultimately withdrew to a safe distance, like dogs 
waiting till it shall please the fretful and globose hedgehog to 
unroll of his own accord. But this hedgehog didn’t unroll. He 
was not very popular. He did not enjoy conversation which con- 
sisted of loud assertion of the obvious and hot debate of the 
paltry. He was invited to join the Mudford Branch of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations, the Volunteers, and 
the Liberal Club. He renouneed them all. He was sent for by 
a lady to inspect her daughter, professionally, whose confidence in 
the other practitioner, Dr. Bagshawe, had diminished as soon as 
she discovered that the new doctor was younger and better-looking. 
He informed her delicately but distinctly that she had over-eaten 
herself, after a short cross-examination, and that her corset was 
exerting a prejudicial influence on her liver. That family went 
over to homeopathy. On discovering that he would not subscribe 
to Guilds, or go to church, but spent his Sunday mornings in un- 
ravelling the mysteries of the Wolffian body of the chick, and like 
unholy pursuits, Mr. Chance cross-examined him as to his faith. 
Dr. McAlpin politely declined discussion, intimating that that was 
i matter between himself and his conscience. What an edifice 
public opinion constructed on these bases may be imagined. The 
Lyatts liked him very much, and the General placed him on a 
pedestal and surrounded his head with an aureole. But his 
practice was small, and chiefly among the poorer classes. All this, 
however, is running far ahead of the story. General Lyatt had 
signalised the home-coming of his son by giving a dinner-party, 
i thing he had not been known to do for many years. The 
guests, the Henry Lyatts and Dr. McAlpin stood and sat in the 
General’s small drawing-room, waiting for the prodigal, whose 
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train was a little late. The General was grand and solemn in 
evening dress. He might have been a Serene Highness but that 
a little nervous laugh broke through the dignity, and a little 
tremor broke through the laugh. He looked at his watch 
frequently. 

“The train is five minutes behind,” he said. ‘Alec knows 
enough of his profession to be aware that his late entrance will be 
all the more effective,” said Mr. Lyatt, “after a little suspense.” 

Jue was “ demonstrating ” an old cabinet with glass doors to 
Dr. McAlpin. On the top of it was an old daguerreotype ina frame. 
To the ordinary observer it was a barely visible and ghostly 
similitude of a lady in the dress of a bygoneday. To the General 
it was the best relic left to him of the best time in a man’s whole 
life. It meant that once he had loved a girl, and that she had 
loved him, till death them did part. It was far more precious 
than the medals and the cross hanging in the cabinet below, 
which he had won before he won her. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the front door bell, and everyone 
became alert, and the General stood before the fire, twisting his 
watch-chain, and caliing to mind his son’s face as he remenbered 
it, a twenty-one-year-old oval face, under a “ First Trinity” straw 
hat, with a bunch of violets stuck in it, a black downy streak of 
moustache, a fresh and clear complexion with the slightest trace 
of summer tan, black, curly and plentiful hair, and the expression of 
one who thoroughly enjoyed air, water and sunshine and troubled 
not his mind about the future. What entered at his door now, on 
whose shoulders the General laid welcoming hands, was a 
sunburnt, sallow, lean-faced man, of apparently eight-and-twenty 
or thereabouts, with the shadow of a strong beard under his skin, 
short-cropped black hair, grizzling over the ears, and a rather grave 
face, with a resolute mouth and a square chin. All that he preserved 
from of old was a pleasant, white-toothed smile and a puir of good 
dark brown eyes, inherited from his mother. He wore a well-cut 
suit of tweed, with a delicate flash of crimson silk at his neck, 
which was eminently suited to his tawny skin. His figure and 
limbs, though spare, were symmetrical. 

“Why, you look like a naval officer!” said the General. The 
General had hit it. He did. The open expression, the colour, 
the style gave just the effect of a sailor returned from some 
tropical clime. ‘ And, how are you, old boy? All right ?” 

“Thanks, father, I'm very well. I’m sorry I hadn’t time to 
dress for dinner, but I thought the sooner I came the better. It’s 
very nice of all of you people to come and meet me. I’m glad 
you're not ashamed of me.” 

“ Rather proud of you, on the whole, Alec, I think,” said Mr. 
Lyatt. 

* Jue and Rue—by Jove, you're quite grown up! You used to 
be two hideous children.” 
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“T hope we have reformed that indifferently,” said Rue. 

“Oh, you have reformed it altogether. Harry too. Young 
Harry, what a big fellow you are! Youare nearly grown up; 
what are you doing now ?” 

* Oh, I’m being a comfort to my relations generally.” 

** He’s come home from Saturday to Monday on urgent private 
affairs,” said Mr. Lyatt. 

“And I’m the urgent private affairs, eh? Well, I can’t tell 
you how glad I am to see you all. I often used to wonder if I 
ever should see you all again before I—well, I see you now, at any 
rate. I’m not very good at making speeches I haven't learnt by 
heart and studied first, but you know what I mean. I was very 
shaky about coming,and thought that if I got the welcome I deserved 
it wouldn’t be much of a one. And you've got this fellow to thank 
for driving me home at the bayonet’s point, whether I was funky 
or not,” he added, laying his hand on McAlpin’s shoulder, and 
dragging him out of the retired corner he had got into in the 
course of the family greetings. 

‘*< We understand, my boy,” said the General. “ We understand. 
And whenever Dr. McAlpin wants friends, he knows he can find 
them here. Now, let us go and have some dinner. Go along, 
Alec, take one of your cousins,” and the General ceremoniously 
gave his arm to Mrs. Lyatt. Alec took Rue, McAlpin the other 
twin, while Mr. Lyatt and young Harry brought up the rear, the 
latter breaking occasionally into different kinds of severe lameness 
amounting to paralysis of alternate legs when he not’e2>d a maid- 
servant looking at him, which simple jest totally disorganised that 
modest and nervous waitress, and made her choke audibly while 
the General said grace. The General kept on looking furtively 
at his son, as a young man looks at a girl he is in love with when 
he thinks she does not know it. 

“ Now then, Alec,” said the General, as the sparkling Moselle 
foamed and subsided in the flat glasses, “we all drink your very 
good health, and are glad to see you back again.” 

“Thank you, father, and everybody. Don’t be afraid I’m 
going to make a speech. But I hope you will also drink a welcome 
to my friend, Dr. McAlpin, whose first action when he saw 
me was to help me, when my only claim to kindness was that 
I was a stranger in trouble, whose last action was to scourge 
out of me doubt and fear with his honest words (which do not 
hesitate to call you names, if you deserve them) and bring me 
out of the outer darkness of the wanderer’s world to this kindly 
light where— 


“TI see those angel-faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


“ Dr. McAlpin,” said the General, “I am a man of few words, 
t 2 
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and I take it you are a man who does not require many. But 
you will understand me when I say I thank you will all my heart 
for being the friend to my son, to his father, and to us all which 
you have been, and if I had the pleasure of knowing your father, 
sir, I should congratulate him on having suchason. We drink 
your good health, and God bless you!” 

Temporary silence, broken by Harry, who remarked, 

“ And now we have got over all the pathetic part, suppose Alec 
tells us some of his adventures—such as the ladies may listen to, 
I mean. He can tell me the rest afterwards.” 

“Quite so, Alec. Begin in the stage duologue style, where you 
sit on two contiguous chairs and begin: Brought up as you know 
I was, my dear uncle, in the lap of luxury—which you will pro- 
nounce luckshury.” 

“Very well. Stop me when you're tired. Let’s see. I began 
by leaving Cambridge for London. I spent some time and all my 
remaining money there looking for an ‘opening.’ First I lived 
in Bloomsbury, and tried to be literary, but my contributions 
were returned with wonderful unanimity and very little thanks. 
Fact is, I had no friends in that line to advise me, and didn’t 
know the right things to write. Should know better now. Then 
I sold my remaining books, paid up my rent, and migrated to the 
Waterloo Road. I tried for other ‘ openings.’ I was rather proud 
-of my voice, and went to an agent who advertised to get people 
engagements at music halls, etc. He swallowed a fee, and did 
nothing. I pawned a few clothes, paid a little more rent, and 
migrated to an interesting place called Blenheim Street, off the 
New Cut, where I had opportunities for studying a new class of 
the population. I then got employment as a super at a large 
pantomime, and was nightly resplendent in armour and plumes, 
while the day saw me in the other and by no means resplendent 
raiment usually worn by people who live in streets off the New 
Cut. This state of things lasted some little time, and was only 
terminated by my having, in a weak moment of absurd pride, a 
row with the stage-manager, which resulted in my summary and 
sudden disappearance from that stage. I don’t know that the 
audiences missed me much. After that things became rather 
shady. My talents and education brought me several tempting 
offers to share the risks and profits of certain persons of both 
sexes who live alternately on the fellow-man, and at government 
expense—I know one very distinguished burglar who used to 
keep a dogcart and run down into the country on sketching tours. 
He would put up at the best hotel in a country place, and go 
about the neighbourhood sketching, while his groom made friends 
with the slaveys. It generally happened that plate and jewellery 
were missed in the place where he had been on a sketching-tour. 
Poor Jimmy! He’s doing seven years now. Well, I didn’t go in 
for this sort of thing, so 1 was not in a position to keep a dogcart. 
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I remember waking up one morning—a February morning—and 
finding myself on a bench on the Victoria Embankment. .I was 
dreaming still, and ordered breakfast for two, thinking the bobby 
was my old gyp. I think I must have been a little hazy in my 
head. Bobby stopped and examined me. 

“<*Ullo, woke up, ’ave you? Ain’t used to that bench, I don't 
think, are you ?’ 

“I daresayed I should have plenty of opportunities to get used to 
it, and asked him if he didn’t find it rather slow work walking up and 
down there alone. I felt I must talk to somebody just then. I 
don’t know why—it helps one not to think, I suppose. 

“<¢°Tain’t lively,’ he said, *’cept when someone’s assaultin’ an’ 
a-batterin’ someone. Sometimes it gits alittle too lively 
then.’ 

“Then he ingeniously supposed I was down on my luck. I told 
him I didn’t come there to amuse myself. Probably few people 
do in February. When I’m prosperous and influential I shall 
write to the Board of Works, or the Times, or something, and 
complain of the disgraceful hardness of those benches. I told the 
bobby there was very insufficient accommodation in the Hotel de 
la belle Etoile. 

“<¢ Talk French, do you?’ said he. 

“TI replied that I did. That I also sang in Italian, though I 
didn’t understand it, and could write Latin, prose and verse, but 
that they didn’t seem profitable accomplishments. People of 
whom I have asked employment said linguists were a drug in the 
markets. And they didn’t want to be sung to. And none of 
them seemed to hanker after Latin prose or even verses. 
‘Would you like a version of “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes” in shaky alcaics?’ Isaid to the bobby. ‘ Might be useful 
to you to declaim through some area rails, eh ?’ 

“He stated in reply that 1 was a rum’un. 

“«*So I have been told. Do you think whelks are wholesome ?” 

“¢ Depends on the constitootion, I should say.’ 

“* Because the last meal I had consisted exclusively and entirely 
of whelks. Off a barrow, shaded by a candle in a glass funnel in 
the Blackfriars Road. I should think it must be an acquired 
taste.’ 

“¢ Yes, sir, it oughter,’ said the man in blue. 

“¢T wonder why you call me “ sir?”’ 

“* Don’t mean any offence, sir, but you seem to be a gentleman.’ 

“T looked at my general get-up, which was not good—not at all. 
Not picturesque. Only decayed and shabby. 

“*DoI?’I said. ‘You are a very discerning person, and a 
charitable one. But gentlemen seem a drug in the market, too, 
even when they have had a classic education, unless they bring in 
capital as per advertisement. I am the Drug in the Market 
personified.’ 
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. “What ’ave you bin a-doin’ ?” 

*¢*T have led a strictly honest life up to now, and find it any- 
thing but proverbial in its results, as a policy. Don’t you think 
it’s almost time to try the opposite policy ? It couldn’t make me 
worse off than I am.’ 

“ Bobby laughed, and said—‘ Your words is liable to be took 
down, you know, sir.’ 

“ Ah! here’s the pudding. Now there’s nothing half so sweet 
in life as good ice cream,” warbled Alec. 

* Well, suspend your parable for awhile, and eat some,” said Mr. 
Lyatt. “By Jove! Alec, what a book your adventures would 
make !” 

“Scarcely. They’re too common. I’ve learned that.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “ that people are often 
driven to sleep out of doors—and all that ?” 

“And eat whelks,” said Jue. “That’s the worst pat, I 
should think,” and Jue gave a “scunner,” expressive of strong 
aversion. 

“ My dear aunt, there are not only often, but always, more 
people than you can count in the parks, on the embankments, 
under arches. My adventures are just like those of any man in 
my position. Some drink, and then it’s all up for ever.” 

“Did you find any body of your own class among these victims 
of fortune ?” asked Mr. Lyatt. 

“Dozens. They generally went in for drink and welshing, or 
confidence or cards, or some such lay. A man who can do gentle- 
man’s patter is invaluable to the criminal classes. They were 
mostly wasters. Some were decent enough fellows, and got work 
or enlisted. They generally had got shaken down by their own 
merits to their natural level, I think.” 

It’s just a clear case,” the voice of McAlpin was heard saying, 
* of evolution.” 

“ That’s it,” said Alec, “the unfit retrogress, and go to the dogs. 
The fit advance, and arise from the dogs. I have advanced. I 
have quitted the kennel. Therefore I am fit. Selah.” 

* You look very fit,” said Harry, “all that starvation business 
ought to put a fellow into capital training.” 

“Pity you don’t try it a little, my boy,” observed his father ; 
“might begin now, for instance, by refusing ice-pudding.” 

* Best companion I ever had among those who slept beneath 
the majestical roof, fretted with golden fire, was a poetical country- 
man of McAlpin’s, called Grant. But that was long afterwards, 
in the jolly July nights when the moon shone through the green 
leaves in St. James’s Park.” 

“We'll hear about him by-and-by,” said Jue, “but go on 
with this story about the policeman. How you could have the 
heart to chaff him so, I don’t know.” 

“Nor do I, Jue, now. He said, ‘Why don’t you try the 
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*ouse ?’ I said I didn’t take an interest in politics, and hadn’t 
money enough to reckon on a single vote, much less a compact 
working majority. He said he meant the other ’ouse, the one up 
Endell Street. Don’t know Endell Street, girls, I suppose? No. 
You wouldn’t. It isn’t near Regent Street and Piccadilly. But 
there is a tall, sombre and gaunt edifice there at the corner where 
Short’s Gardens goes to Drury Lane. That’s the ’ouse. St. Giles’s 
7ouse not to be confused with X’s ’ouse on the Green, near the 
Tench, at Clerkenwell.” 

“‘ My dear boy, if you’re going to talk thieves’ Latin, we shall 
reconsider our good opinion of you,” said Mr. Lyatt. “I believe 
he has his eye on your tureen and spoons, my too trusting brother. 
Perhaps ‘Jimmy,’ his friend, with the sketch-book and dog-cart, 
is lurking outside, eh?” 

“Dry up, dad,” said Harry. “I want to hear the rest of this.” 

“T told the bobby I thought I had better try for Millbank, if 
there was a vacancy, as I heard it was more comfortable than the 
House. ‘P’raps I know’d it a’ready,’ he suggested, with that 
pleasant opinion of his fellow creatures long experience had 
fostered. Then he said, ‘Good morning,’ and went on his beat. 
Well, this was all mighty excellent fooling, you know, but didn’t 
fill the empty stomach. I suppose it was about four in the morn- 
ing, I walked up and down to warm myself, and meditated. 
Honesty, I thought, has been given a fair trial, and been proved a 
distinct failure. Wonder if I could prosper as a villain?” 

“You don’t mean to say you really thought that?” asked 
Mrs. Lyatt, rather taken aback. 

“T am giving you an account, aunt, as accurately as I can, of 
the effect of cold and starvation on the human mind. Things 
which horrify one when eating ices and drinking Moselle some- 
times attract one when eating nothing and drinking sorrow. I 
don’t defend the ethics of destitution. Think what you like of 
them. My line of thought, as far as I remember, was this :—The 
world is full of excellent and deserving people, who can’t get 
employment or support their families, and of prosperous rogues, 
who throw away a little superfluous cash in charity and such 
luxuries, at times, by way of advertisement, I suppose, as they take 
jolly good care to have their names in lists in the first page of 
the Times. Doing good by stealth is not in their line, and blush- 
ing, whether at the discovery of fame or otherwise, is a physical 
imperfection from which they seldom suffer. Why shouldn’t my 
natural gifts be turned to account, by using them to serve myself 
at the expense of my fellow-man? Why the deuce should I be 
tender for my fellow-man’s welfare? What does he collectively 
care for mine? Much less capable people than I have made 
villany a paying thing, and gotten unto wealth, dignity and uni- 
versal respect by a life of persistent, plodding and industrious fraud. 
I ought to play the part of a good rogue, as I play his contrary so 
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conspicuously badly.: Scruples? Well, somehow, I didn’t feel 
them as much as I theoretically ought to have done. I think the 
empty stomach alone weighs more than a scruple. As a poet- 
friend.of mine, who knew what he was talking about, said: 


‘Tell me, my sweet religion-monger, 
Have you an antidote for hunger?’ 


Beg his pardon if my memory quotes wrong. Then I wondered 
how one begins to be a criminal. Not by passing an examination, 
I hope. I looked round at the slumbering fellow-guests on the 
benches, and thought some of them could give valuable tips. 
More likely not, though. They don’t soar much above pocket- 
picking and robbery with violence. That is coarse. Besides, they 
spend three-quarters of their lives disentangling strands of oakum, 
which doesn’t enter into my programme at all. 

“ Remember, it is not the decently-dressed and highly respect- 
able Alexander Morley, of the Phenix Theatre, who broaches these 
revolting doctrines ; it is a hollow-eyed, dirty, unshaven vagabond, 
standing under the glittering winter star-light, and looking at an 
inky river he has just pluck enough left to look at‘and not long for. 
Then something happened. But look here, I’m taking all the talk 
to myself in a shameful way.” 

“Go on!” said Mr. Lyatt, “don’t leave us in suspense at the 
critical moment with a mocking ‘to be continued.’ We want to 
know if you became an accomplished coiner, or a superior burglar 
or what ?” 

“Well, there isn’t much more that has the halo of sensation 
over it. A belated reveller came by, a young man, in evening 
dress, with a crushed, dead flower in his button-hole, whose price 
would have given me a bed and breakfast. I lifted my hat (a 
pretty hat, I have it still, paid twenty-five bob for it in King’s 
Parade once; it still has a picture of the end elevation of King’s 
Chapel inside the crown) and spoke to him.” 

* You didn’t beg?” asked the General. 

“No, sir. I said, observing that he was young and slightly 
overcome by liquor, ‘ I beg your pardon, but if I were you——’ 

“* Hullo, what do you want ?’ 

*¢] wouldn’t talk quite so loud here. You might wake some of 
these fellows up. They are not always civil to well-dressed 
strangers, who wear watches as conspicuously as you do. It 
tempts men to ask you the time, you know, which is a bore.’ His 
watch was dangling loose. 

“<« By Jove!’ he said. ‘ You’re right, old fellow; much obliged. 
I say, come and have a drink! Do you know any crib where one 
can get it at this time ? I guess you do, eh?’ 

“«¢ Throw a sausage and mashed potatoes into the invitation, and 
I’m your man. Come to my club.’ 

“¢ Your club,eh! What's that ?’ 
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_ “The Dilapidated Desperadges. This is the Dormitory. The 
coffee-room is near Covent Garden Market. Will you come?’ 

“*¢ Come along, old chap—lI forget your name—very sorry. Sure 
I’ve met you somewhere.’ 

“¢ Magdalen man, aren’t you ?’ 

“¢ Yes—how do you know ?’ 

“* Met you once at supper, in Winter of Trinity’s rooms.’ 

“¢ Ah—TI’ve a doosid bad memory for names, but I remember 
voices; come along, we'll have a drink.’ Here my friend the 
bobby arrived, saying: 

“You've ’ad about enough to drink, I think. My advice to 
sech as you, sir, is to go ome in a cab. That’s about the best 
thing you can do. And don’t get pickin’ up with strangers about 
here.’ 

“¢Tt’s all right, bobby. Old friend of mine.’ 

* Exit policeman. 

“¢Don’t know anything about you, you know, but can’t be 
dictated to by a d—d policeman. Comealong.’ He took my 
arm. He was staggery rather, from various causes, and I was 
weak in the knees and brain from hunger, so we made a rather 
slow and slanting progress up to the Market, where I took him to 
a place where the early marketers get coffee and breakfast. I think 
I amused him rather. I know I ate. It was ‘one feeding like 
forty.’ Then I gave him some excellent practical advice, finding 
he was going on exactly the same road that led me to the Em- 
bankment, in idle swagger and silly extravagance. Finally I put 
him ina hansom. He forgot to give me his name and address— 
or gave it wrong, so I have riot been able to return his breakfast. 
At that pub, I found a journalist, an Irishman, who was doing the 
Early Market for provincial copy. He was a good fellow, and an 
amusing one. We spent the rest of the morning telling each other 
good stories, and I have no doubt he made a paragraph or two out 
of me. And that Irishman saved me, dragged me out of the pit 
and slough of despond, and set me on my legs; he took me home 
and gave me soap and water and a bed, and found the long-ex- 
pected opening. I became journalist on a small scale.” 

“ ‘What was that man’s name ?” asked the General. 

“ Thaddeus O’Rourke. Clare man—county I iaean, not 
college.” 

“By Jove! I'd like to know him.” And the General registered 
a private vow to write a letter—a courteous letter—“ just to thank 
the fellow,” to Thaddeus O’Rourke. 

“Through him I met actors, and more especially Joe Mayhew, 
now managing the Phoenix, and Verdon an author, now writing a 
play, in which I am to have a principal part. This was another 
opening. I became an actor on a small scale, journalising at the 
same time, and made lots of friends, who had all known some form 
of ‘ malign vicissitude.’ After that I wandered, writing, drawing, 
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and acting, often hard up, but never destitute again. Tell you 
more stories another time.” 


“ But I don’t see where your promised villany comes in,” sail 
Harry. 

“ Yes, we're all disappointed there,” said Jue. 

“Very much disappointed,” said the General. 

*“ When your father becomes ironical, Alec, then it’s time for 
ladies to rise,” said Mrs. Lyatt, laughing. 


(To be continued. 





VICH IAN VOHR. 
By Il. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


In the mind’s mood of imaginative and critical retrospect there is, 
at times, a singular delight in evoking and in studying singly a 
particular figure out of the crowd created by a master in a great 
work of fiction. We like to contemplate a character in all its 
aspects; to isolate it from its surroundings ; to walk round it, as, 
in a long sculpture gallery, we would walk round some single 
figure which stirred our imagination or fascinated our emotions. 
We love to watch the development, and to trace the features— 
terminating, perhaps, in tragic death—of our favourite character. 
We want to extract it from the mob, and to regard it for its own 
dear sake alone. 

Satan is said to be the hero, in the popular acceptation of the 
word, of Milton’s poem of Paradise. Cymbeline is certainly not 
the hero of the play which bears his name: and wavering Waverley 
is not,as I think, the hero of the romance to which his name lends 
a title. Fergus Maclvor, of Glennaquoich, is, to my fancy, far 
more striking and impressive; and Scott has devoted to the de- 
lineation of his Highland chieftain more of his art power and love 
than he has bestowed upon the painting (charming enough, be it 
said) of his weak, if enthusiastic young Englishman. The heir of 
Waverley Honour scarcely ranks with the lord of the clan Mac- 
Ivor. 

Fergus is not only an individual—though he is that to the top 
of the bent of the word—but he is also a type character of the 
Highland chieftain who, in 1745, was an ambitious, scheming, 
politic Jacobite. He is a conspirator and rebel. He is fiery real 
in his activity of ambitious plotting and daring valour. Artful he 
is—but artificial never. Every shade and phase of his restless 
character is depicted by the hand of a master. He is hard and 
haughty as he climbs the upward slope of success ; he is softened 
and sympathetic as he declines towards a traitor’s terrible death. 
The glare of his faults is swallowed up in the darkness of his doom. 

One great attraction toward him consists in (to quote his own 
expression) “the purity of feeling which combines two orphans 
like Flora and me: left alone, as it were, in the world, and being 
all in all to each other from our very infancy.” The relations, the 
likenesses and discrepancies between brother and sister, are truly 
noble, and are as nobly drawn. Such love as theirs, unmixed with 
the baser matter of sexual sentiment, is cne of the purest, of the 
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most ideal of human attachments; and Fergus was not unworthy 
of the devotion of Flora. If nothing in his life became him like 
the leaving it, that supreme hour found him heroically resolute 
and calmly courageous. After his terrible and early death upon 
the scaffold at Carlisle, Flora might well think of Fergus, “as of 
the heroes of our race, upon whose deeds she loved to dwell.” 

Fergus does not at once appear upon the scene. With fine art, 
‘Scott prepares the reader for the entrance of this great actor. 
When Waverley is paying his first romantic visit to Tully-Veolan, 
the Baron’s cattle are driven off by Highland marauders; and 
Waverley asks Rose Bradwardine “ whether this Fergus, with the 
unpronounceable name, was the chief thief-taker of the district ?” 
“ Thief-taker!” answered Rose, laughing, “he is a gentleman of 
great honour and consequence; the chieftain of an independent 
branch of a powerful ‘Highland clan, and is much respected, both 
for his own power, and that of his kith, kin, and allies,” 

Rose then explains to the receptive Waverley the system of 
“black mail,” and adds, speaking of Fergus Maclvor, Vich Ian 
Vohr, “he is a very polite, handsome man ; and his sister Flora is 
one of the most beautiful and accomplished young ladies in this 
country ; she was bred in a convent in France, and was a great 
friend of mine before this unhappy dispute.” 

Thus the reader, as well as Waverley himself, obtains a prepara- 
tory glimpse of the great Highland chieftain whom both are so 
soon to meet and to know. 

Fergus appears. Evan Dhu conducts Edward over bank and 
brae, moss and heather, by hill and lake, until they see, afar off, a 
sportsman, with his dogs and attendant ; but without his “ tail,” 
or followers of the clan. Indeed, Fergus was too astute to appear 
with a Highland retinue which would have seemed to Waverley 
“rather ludicrous than respectable ;” and therefore the chieftain 
came attended only by Callum Beg. 

This is our first introduction to Fergus. Let us look at him 
closely. Scott will help us, as no other could, to see the hero 
clearly. His figure had a “ peculiar grace and dignity. ” Above the 
middle size, and finely proportioned, the Highland dress set off his 
person to great advantage.” “ His countenance was decidedly Scotch, 
with all the peculiarities of the Northern physiognomy, but yet 
had so little of its harshness and exaggeration, that it would have 
been pronounced in any country extremely handsome.” A single 
eagle’s feather rose from the picturesque bonnet which surmounted 
close black curls. 

Look at him well, and we have seen Fergus. He has made upon 
us the striking first impression of his splendid personality. But, 
having seen him, Scott will have us to know him; and to read 
something of the general character which underlies appearance. 
“An air of openness and affability increased the favourable im- 
pression derived from this handsome and dignified exterior. Yet 
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a skilful physiognomist would have been less satisfied with the 
countenance on the second than on the first view. The eye-brow 
and upper lip bespoke something of the habit of peremptory 
command and decisive ‘superiority. Even his courtesy, though 
open, frank, and unconstrained, seemed to indicate a sense of 
personal importance ; and upon any check or accidental excitation, 
a sudden, though transient lour of the eye showed a hasty, 
haughty, and vindictive temper, not less to be dreaded because it 
seemed much under its owner’s command.” 

Scott is so great an artist that he is sure in the further delinea- 
tion of a very complex character to justify, and to fill out, the 
indications of temperament, position, character, which he is pleased 
to suggest at our first interview with this haughty chieftain. 

We think that the strain of arrogance and readiness to resent 
which Fergus shows may be in great part due to his despotic 
lordship as a Highland chieftain. We have yet to see how far his 
mere position has become an integral part of an ambitious and 
unscrupulous nature. 

To add to the charm of the picture, we see this ideal figure of a 
chieftain standing out from the background of an ideal Highland 
landscape, and surrounded by mountain and by loch. Stern and 
wild is the scene in which the drama of rebellion and of intrigue 
opens. Scott, like a great artist, uses natural beauty as a back- 
ground to human interest and passion. He is a true master of 
the poetry and romance of narrative fiction. Behind and around 
all the scenes and the characters of the novel moves and lives the 
stirring action of the last Jacobite rebellion—the 45; and the 
tale is dignified by a true historical background. No man knew 
better than did Scott how worthless was the cause of the Stuarts ; 
but no man recognised more clearly the nobleness of many of their 
devotees ; and certainly no other man was so well qualified to see, 
and to treat with a “shaping spirit of imagination,” the romantic 
and picturesque side of the adventurous invasion of Charles 
Edward. Scott’s youth was passed amid the living memories and 
the vital relics of the memorable 45. His fulness of knowledge 
and keenness of sympathy give to his delightful novel the value 
of an historical study. 

The father of Fergus had fled to France after the collapse of the 
insurrection of 1715; the mother of Fergus and of Flora was 
French : the children were brought up as Roman Catholics, and they 
inherited, of course, a warm attachment to the House of Stuart. 
Indeed, Fergus possessed a “parchment, with a huge waxen seal 
attached, purporting to be an Earl’s patent,” and granted by 
James III. to the man whose help might enable the king to 
confirm the gift of the exiled adventurer. 

The devotion of Fergus to the Stuart cause was artful and 
politic, while that of his sister was devoted and enthusiastic. 
“At the moment he should unsheath his claymore, it might be 
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difficult to say whether it would be most with the view of making 
James Stuart a king, or Fergus Maclvor an earl;” while Flora’s 
loyalty was unselfish and unstained. With all his acuteness, fire, 
ambition, Fergus was yet cunning and self-seeking; and his very 
loyalty, showy as it was, had a touch of something that was not 
wholly noble. 

Waverley meets with Fergus and with Flora at Glennaquoich, 
shortly before the landing of the Chevalier in the wilds of Moidart. 
The storm that is so soon to burst is gathering darkly over the 
Highlands. 

When Charles Edward reaches Holyrood, it becomes an object 
with the astute Fergus to introduce the generous and enthusiastic 
Waverley, the descendant of a great English house, to the adven- 
turer; and the interview proves so successful that impressionable 
Waverley kneels to the Chevalier, and devotes his heart and sword 
to the House of Stuart. “A Prince to live and die under!” cries 
the romantic Edward ; and Fergus’ object is fully attained. The 
Chieftain desires further that his friend should marry Flora. 

But the self-seeking of Fergus receives early a rude check from 
the Prince. “He has about him,” says indignant Fergus, “ but. 
sorry advisers—they cannot discriminate among the numerous 
pretensions that are set up. Would you think it ?—I have been 
obliged for the present to suppress an Earl’s patent, for fear of 
exciting the jealousy, forsooth, of C and M Fergus, 
without knowing it, creates an unfavourable impression upon 
Edward, by stating, characteristically, “I assure you, there is a 
sort of consequence annexed to the near relative of such a person 
as Flora Maclvor; and where there is such a jostling of claims 
and requests, a man must use every fair means to enhance his 
importance.” Unlike those heroes in almost every other respect, 
Waverley resembles in so far both Wilhelm Meister and Lothair, 
that his mind is a blank sheet upon which fate and circumstance 
can write what they will; and such a friend, rich, well-born, 
generous, unselfish, is easily moulded, for a time, by the energetic, 
sanguine and astute chieftain. The rebel force is assembled in an | 
about Edinburgh, prior to the fight at Preston, or Gladsmuir. It 
is a time of triumph for exulting Fergus; and we see him, active, 
arrogant, pretentious, with handsome face and figure, with falcon 
eye, with firm, proud step, and haughtily carried head, pace the 
streets of Edinburgh, or tread the halls of Holyrood, in the fulness 
of assumption and of self-assertion. It is his hour of power and 
of pride. Too politic for true nobleness, his defects do not lie 
upon the surface, and the court and camp of the Adventurer con- 
tain no more splendid or showy figure than the impressive and 
proud chief of Glennaquoich. 

The defiant cynicism and eager worldliness of Fergus tend to 
coarsen his sentiment, and his daring hardness of mental tone 
often jars upon the more delicate mind of Waverley. Edward had 
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been “ more than once shocked by the small degree of sympathy 
which Fergus exhibited for the feelings even of those whom he 
loved, if they did not correspond with his own mood at the time, 
and more especially if they thwarted him while earnest in a 
favourite pursuit.” Fergus could not brook opposition or con- 
tradiction ; and, indeed, he cared even for his Prince chiefly for the 
sake of Fergus Maclvor. “The petty sovereign” was harsh and 
haughty, and, in his hour of pride, he would necessarily appear 
almost repulsive to a finer, purer, nobler nature. Waverley 
gradually began to cool toward his domineering colonel. 

Colonel Talbot esteems the chief of Glennaquoich asa “ Frenchi- 
fied Scotchman, possessing all the cunning and plausibility of the 
nation where he was educated, with the proud, vindictive, and 
turbulent humour of that of his birth.” 

It is characteristic of Fergus that he cannot be in love. But 
he is ready to marry, without love, for the purpose of increasing 
his wealth, his influence, his alliances. His views of marriage are 
very French, and he attaches but little weight to the feelings, or 
even to the consent of the lady that he might honour with his 
hand. Fergus’ brain was a perpetual workshop of scheme and 
intrigue of every possible kind and description.” Schemes and 
intrigues exclude love, but may include marriage. Of engrossing, 
or tender, affection, he was wholly incapable. Ambition was his 
only idea of happiness. Fergus’ nature was wanting in idealism. 

Fergus had an audience at Holyrood, in order to prefer two 
suits to the Prince; and Waverley meets him, by appointment, 
on the return of Fergus to Mrs. Flockhart’s hostelry. “ He 
entered the room with all the marks of a man agitated by a tower- 
ing passion; and there were few upon whose features rage 
produced a more violent effect ; the veins of his forehead swelled 
when he was in such agitation; his nostril became dilated ; his 
cheek and eye inflamed; and his look that of a demoniac. These 
appearances of half-suppressed rage were the more frightful, 
because they were obviously caused by a strong effort to temper 
with «discretion an almost ungovernable paroxysm of passion.” 
Flinging his sword violently from him, and half intimating that 
he “will never draw it more in his cause,” Fergus recounts the 
treatment he has received from Charles Edward, who had not 
granted Fergus’ demand for the Earldom of Glennaquoich, and 
had evaded his request for the hand of Rose Bradwardine. “ Why, 
what signifies what they (my requests) were, man? I tell you it 
was I that made them. I am not likely, I think, to ask anything 
very unreasonable; and if I did, they might have stretched a 
point.” Poor Charles Edward! His supporters held that the 
price of their assistance was his compliance with their every suit. 
Fergus in his paroxysm must have been terrible. He tried to 
govern ungovernable passion. His natural temperament, a youth 
spent in France, a manhood passed as a Highland laird, had 
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developed self-esteem and self-will to the dimensions of disease. 
In such rages the latent bad parts of his nature worked up to the 
surface. 

But the Pretender begins his march southwards, and attempts 
to penetrate into the centre of England. Restored to action, to 
the daring duty of a soldier at the head of such a clan, the more 
splendid qualities of Fergus begin to show themselves attrac- 
tively. His discontents are forgotten; he is all zeal and head- 
strong courage. In the face of war, in sight of his prey, Fergus 
is like a stately deerhound, active, agile, astute. He is all air 
and fire, and eager for the fray. He desired no aid, except that 
of the clans, to place the Stuarts upon the throne; and he re- 
garded, with a sort of angry jealousy, those few—those very few 
other—adherents who joined the standard, and might share the 
favours of the future monarch. Besides, others might want 
earldoms. Fergus’ regiment marched in the van of the clans, and 
Waverley was with his friend. On the march, Fergus speaks of 
Flora’s union with Edward. Waverley pleads that he will not 
court repeated rejection from the same young lady. “I have no 
idea,” answered the chieftain, “of a lady dismissing, or a gentle- 
man withdrawing, his suit after it has been approved of by her 
legal guardian.” The friends quarrel. Fergus represses, with 
difficulty, his desire to force a duel upon Edward; but no one 
knew better than the’ politic chieftain, “that there must be 
some decent pretext for a mortal duel.” Edward leaves the clan, 
irritated by the domineering and unreasonable tone of his late 
friend, and volunteers into the troop of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine. Incensed at “this superb specimen of pride, and self- 
opinion, and passion,” Waverley feels, indignantly for the time, 
that he is “ well free” of the fiery Fergus. 

Waverley is told by Evan Dhu that “the Maclvors hae gotten 
it into their heads that you hae affronted their young leddy ;” 
and the warning is soon fulfilled by that “deevil’s buckie,” Callum 
Beg, who fires at Edward from an ambush. Fergus breaks the 
skull of his over-zealous follower with a heavy pistol-butt ; and 
then the former friends, both at a white heat of furious passion, 
resort to cold steel and to the arbitrement of the sword. Fortu- 
tunately, perhaps, for. Waverley, the duel is interrupted by the 
Baron, and averted by the Prince himself in person. “Ah, Beawjeu, 
mon cher ami,” eries the weary chevalier, “que mon métier de 
prince errant est ennuyant, par foi. Mais, cowrage! Crest le 
grand jeu, aprés tout.” 

The rebel army penetrates as far as Derby, and then the thin 
bubble of the enterprise, distended beyond its strength, bursts ; 
and the Prince’s army retreats to the north, to meet the foe once 
more—at Culloden. No man was more mortified at this retréat 
than was the sanguine Fergus. He “shed tears of grief and in- 
dignation.” “From that moment his whole manner was so much 
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altered, that he could scarcely have been recognised for the same 
soaring and ardent spirit, for whom the whole earth seemed too 
narrow but a week before.” 

Scott here indicates subtly a great spiritual change in his ambi- 
tious chieftain. His towering hopes have all collapsed ; his plans 
are rendered abortive; with a bafHed spirit and a sinking heart, 
he succumbs to adversity. Fergus becomes a sadder and a wiser 
man. The high-flown insolence subsides under misfortune; lesprit 
vindicatif, which had so long possessed him, changes to a kind of 
penitence which, in a man so self-willed and so proud, is really 
touching. The reversal of the wheel of Fortune brings out touches 
of tenderness which are striking in a character naturally hard, 
tierce, selfish. The friends are heartily re-united. Scott was deter- 
mined that we should love his Fergus before the stately chieftain fell. 

To adversity succeeds the depression of the supernatural. The 
grey spectre, the Bodach Glas, whose appearance is fatal to a chief 
of the race of Ivor, appears to Fergus, and bids Vich Ian Vohr 
“beware to-morrow!” Scott, as he always did, uses the super- 
natural with a mastery of imaginative realism, and fiction has but 
few spectres that can compare in supernatural effect with the 
dread Bodach Glas. We listen with a tremour of unwilling 
credulity to that impressive narrative of the appearance and the 
warning of the doom-speaking spectre which Fergus relates to 
Waverley. We realise the effect of such an apparition upon a 
Highlander. 

On the next night the Maclvor clan was in full march ; it, 
together with a fine clan regiment commanded by Cluny Mac- 
Pherson, forming the rear guard of the Pretender’s retreating army. 

The wintry sun had set, and night had fallen on the wide browa 
moor. The moon was at the full, but she was mostly hidden by 
fast-driving clouds, and shone forth only occasionally. Sud- 
denly a large body of cavalry was indistinctly seen upon the dark, 
wide moor. The two forces were close to a small village called 
Clifton, then sleeping quietly beneath the mystic night. Soon 
the cavalry are close ; and the shadowy, huge figures of mounted 
men are in fierce conflict with the dusky Highlanders. The fight 
is fierce. All his old energy returns to warlike Fergus, and call- 
ing out “Claymore!” he leads his men to the attack. The night 
surrounds all, and Waverley, looking eagerly for his friend, sees 
Fergus, with Evan Dhu and Callum, defending themselves des- 
perately against some stalwart dragoons. A cloud obscures the 
fitful moon, and in the darkness the last Vich lan Vohr vanishes 
from the sight of Waverley. 

Edward shall see Fergus, but once more—and then, for the last 
time. The Bodach Glas had prophesied sooth to the splendid, 
adventurous, passionate descendant of that Ian nan chaistel, who 
in the old time, long ago, had slaughtered Halbert Hall. 

Scott’s kindly heart took a great delight in procuring pardons 
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for those of his characters who, actuated by mistaken, but not 
ignoble, loyalty to the exiled Stuarts, had been “out” in the °45 ; 
and he does full justice to the wise clemency of King George and 
his ministers. Therefore Waverley and even the Baron (who had 
been out in ’15) receive pardons; but the generous Scott himself 
can do nothing for Fergus. It is left to Colonel Talbot to pro- 
nounce sentence on the chief of Glennaquoich. 

“ Justice,” said the Colonel, “ which demanded some penalty of 
those who had wrapped the whole nation in fear and in mourning, 
could not, perhaps, have selected a fitter victim. He came to the 
field with the fullest light upon the nature of his attempt. He 
had studied and understood the subject. His father’s fate could 
not intimidate him; the lenity of the laws which had restored to 
him his father’s property and rights could not melt him. That 
he was brave, generous, and possessed many good qualities only 
rendered him the more dangerous; that he was enlightened and 
accomplished made his crime the less excusable; that he was an 
enthusiast in a wrong cause only made him the more fit to be its 
martyr. Above all, he had been the means of bringing many 
hundreds of men into the field, who, without him, would never 
have broken the peace of the country. . . . He threw for life 
or death, a coronet ora coffin; and he cannot now be permitted, 
with justice to the country, to draw stakes because the dice have 
gone against him.” 

And we admit, though with a heavy heart, that the Colonel is 
only just. 

Fergus had gone into rebellion, partly to impose the Stuarts 
upon the nation, partly to obtain the earldom of Glennaquoich. 
Waverley goes to Carlisle in order, if better may not be, to see, 
for the last time, the dear friend who had fully regained all his 
affection and admiration. Could Edward, the gentle and tender- 
hearted, fail to be touched by the impending fate of the brilliant 
young chieftain whom he had known in his day of pride and 
power? Could the romantically-generous young Englishman 
neglect the last hours of his gallant Scottish friend? The 
memory of all the faults of Fergus had disappeared ; and Edward 
could feel only for the chieftain’s nobler qualities. Those better 
qualities were all called forth to confront his trial, and to meet his 
death. 

When Edward succeeds in gaining admittance to the crowded 
court, the verdict of “ Guilty” has just been pronounced. He 
sees again the still stately, though worn and wasted, Fergus ; and 
the sturdy and devoted Evan Dhu. He hears the judge pronounce 
the sentence of the law in cases of high-treason. 

He visits the pale, beautiful Flora, almost overwhelmed by the 
“unimaginable bitterness” of that dreadful time. Even her high- 
hearted fortitude can hardly support the anguish of losing her 
brother. Her mind is distracted by the horrors of self-reproach. 
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Some demon whispers to her that it was she who had led Fergus, 
“volatile as ardent,” to concentrate his energies upon the des- 
perate and hopeless task of restoring the Stuarts. Of the earldom 
for himself, the lofty Flora never thought. 

Interviews, such as that at Carlisle, between Flora and her 
former lover, are terrible. Edward shed a torrent of tears upon 
her cold hand; and went forth, with a faltering step, to another 
—and even a more terrible—last interview. 

It is the morning on which Fergus is to die. When the Castle 
gates are opened, Waverley is admitted into a gloomy and vaulted 
dungeon; in which the unfortunate chieftain, with the clash of 
the chains of his fetters, shuffles across the stone floor to throw 
himself into Edward’s arms. 

With astonishing composure, with no acting, but with a courage 
calm and wonderful, Fergus states that “ I knew the stake which 
I risked; we played the game boldly, and the forfeit shall be paid 
manfully ”—as it was. Never man fronted death more gallantly 
than did the high-hearted chief of Glennaquoich; though the tears, 
which his own fate could not draw forth, fell fast for that of his 
foster-brother, poor Evan Dhu. Last night, Fergus had seen again 
the Bodach Glas. ‘ He stood in the slip of moonshine which fell 
from that high and narrow window towards my bed. Why should 
I fear him, I thought—to-morrow, long ere this time, I shall be as. 
immaterial as he.” It was the Grey Spectre’s last visit to earth, 
as he thus appeared to the last descendant of his ancient enemy. 

A file of soldiers entered the prison, with a blacksmith, to strike 
off the irons of the prisoners. The drums of the garrison beat to 
arms. “This is the last turn-out,” said Fergus, “that I shall hear 
and obey.” He continues—* The mummery, too, of exposing the 
senseless head—they have not the wit to grace mine with a paper 
coronet ; there would be some satire in that, Edward. I hope 
they will set it on the Scotch gate, though, that I may look, even 
after death, to the blue hills of my own country, which I love 
so dearly.” The High Sheriff and his attendants wait before the 
gate of the Castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus Maclvor and 
Evan Maccombich. “I come!” said Fergus. As he issues into 
the court it is Fergus that supports Edward by the arm. 

The hurdle, painted black, and drawn by a white horse, is 
waiting ready, and on it sits the executioner, holding the axe. 
Soldiers surround the sad procession. This is well got up fora 
closing scene,” said Fergus, smiling disdainfully, as he gazed 
around him. 

Under the gateway the sledge halted for a moment, while the 
military officers delivered over the criminals to the civil power. 
The dead march sounded mournfully, and a muffled peal was 
tolled from the Cathedral. Waverley gazed with haggard eyes, and 
saw Fergus, under the portal, stand up erect upon the sledge, and 
heard him, with a firm voice, ery “ God save King James!” 
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And then Fergus Maclvor vanishes, and-is seen and heard no 
more. 

Scott’s second title to Waverley is—* ’Tis Sixty Years Since,” 
that is, sixty years after the memorable 45. Since then, eighty 
years have elapsed ; but the craft and the charm of Scott’s glorious 
romantic fiction still retain their vivid power and their vital 
interest. Scott’s youth and early manhood were passed among 
the echoes of the last great Jacobite rising, and his peculiar cast 
of mind was singularly adapted to collect and assimilate all the 
legends, anecdotes, romances, which centre round the adventurous 
attempt of Charles Edward. When Sir Walter creates and re- 
creates for us, it turns out that the dead past (for so we idly call 
it) is not dead, but only sleeping, and will awake, and live again 
when revivified by his genius. Scott, with his magnanimous 
temper and generous nature, was the very man to paint the olden 
struggles between two great and warlike nations without wounding 
the patriotisms of either. He can paint Bannockburn without 
offence to England; he can describe Flodden without pain to Scot- 
land—the stormy past of England and of Scotlandis linked lovingly 
by agreat master, too magnanimous for injustice, too noble for parti- 
sanship. Among the things which once existed, but which have 
passed away, he has painted for us the state and the spirit of the 
Highland clans, as such clans were until the failure of the °45 
brought about their suppression. He shows us how an idea, not 
in itself ignoble, may decline to baseness when acted out by blind 
barbarians. So sensuous imaginative is the savage, that the idea 
of chiefship becomes degraded by the blind animal worship of 
clansmen. “ For which King—for King George or King James ?” 
—ask the eager clansmen of their deified master; and the caprice 
of a wily and worthless Lovat can sway, at will, the wills and deeds 
of an entire clan. They will fight and die for the king adopted 
by their chief; nay, they will, without a murmur, at his command, 
transfer their services and swords from one monarch to the other. 
The whim, or interest of the master, decides the glad, unquestioning 
obedience of his more than loyal followers. Such abnegation of 
the will can only co-exist with savagery; it is spiritual slavery. 
“You cannot be to them,” says Fergus to Edward—* you cannot 
be to them (7.e. to the clan Maclvor) Vich Ian Vohr, and these 
three magic words are the only Open Sesame to their feelings and 
sympathies.” Scott knew the old state of barbarous feudal rela- 
tions between chieftain and his clan, and has recorded it 
permanently for all after time. He has also succeeded in giving a 
picture of the times, manners, motives, which obtained in the ’45 ; 
and his picture is essentially an historical painting set in a back- 
ground of picturesque romance. Waverley is an_ historical 
romance, and its hero is Fergus Maclvor, the last Vic [an Vonr. 
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A LUCKY HAUL. 


By JAMES O'DONOGHUE. 


IT was not a very pleasant kind of evening. It blew half a gale 
the night before, and the sky was still wild and ragged-looking. 
The sea was angry and green as it broke on the rocks and rushed 
in towards the beach, but outside, though there was a considerable 
roll, the waves did not break. I was seated on the end of the 
little pier that stood in the Lady’s Cove, in the Bay of Tramore, a 
fashionable bathing-place in the county of Waterford. The 
fishermen’s yawls were tossing and creaking in the basin inside. 
Two men sat in one of them. 

“ Bedad, Bill,” said Jack Daly, breaking the silence, “’tis a 
pity we can’t go out. I’m sure there’s a power o’ fish outside.” 

“The jeuce take that gale o’ wind,” was the reply of Bill 
Flynn, “if we were out last night, ‘twould be worth a pound a 
man to us.” 

“A pound a man! If you doubled it, you’d be nearer the 
mark. I met Mick McGrath to-day, and he towld me that they 
come to an anchor the night before last out on the ledge, and 
they were getting hake for the haul. They were pulling em hand 
over hand till the boat wouldn’t howld any more, and they had to 
come away. He says that ’twould take the Ould Boy himself to 
keep ’em in to-night.” 

“ Arrah! but look at the lugger they have. She’d stand more 
say than a mail boat. If we had her ’tisn’t here we'd be now.” 

“Faith, I can’t bear it any longer. Call the crew, and if we 
don’t give some o’ them fishes the tooth-ache before daylight to- 
morrow, ‘twon’t be my fault.” 

“Sure ’tisn’t losing the little sinse you have you are, Jack,” 
said his interlocutor. ‘ Would you think of going to say in this 
ould coffin in such weather? She's twinty years on the wather to 
my own knowledge, and there’s no wan but knows that ’tis tar that’s 
howlding her together. "Tis running in mountains out there off 
Newton Head, and if wan wave broke on her, ye’d just have about 
time to bless yourself before your wife would be a widow.” 

“That's all talk. Many’s the wave broke over her, and she 
come up like aduck afther. I’m thinking that your nerves isn’t 
so sthrong since Biddy made you take the pledge.” 

This pushed the question very far. The suggestion of cowardice 
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and the artful insinuation of domestic subserviency, to use a 
nautical phrase, brought the fisherman up. 

“We were out many a bad night together, Jack,” said he, “and 
you never saw me show the white feather.” 

“The want of the dhrop might make youa little shaky. Indeed 
tis often Judy said that Biddy was wrong to make you give it 
up.” 

Me If the rest of em is satisfied, I'll go,” said the victim of this 
sly raillery, with just a trace of rising temper in his tone. The 
other two members of the crew were called into consultation. 
After some talk the matter was settled by Jack. 

*“ Sure, Mick McGrath towld me ’tis in banks they are out there. 
He said that when you threw out the lead you could feel it hopping 
off o’ their backs till.it got to the bottom. Tare an agers, but ’tis 
a murdhering pity not to go, and, if the say is too heavy, we 
needn’t let go our anchor. Shove up the stick, boys, and we'll 
have a sail anyways.” 

This was agreed to. 

“If you're not afeared, sir,” said Jack, turning to me, “ we have 
a sate and a line for you.” 

“ Why, Jack,” said one of his mates, “ you must think that you 
have all the pluck at the Cove to yourself. It is not because Bill 
gets the worst of it from Biddy—— 

“ That'll do now,” said Bill, really roused. ‘ Maybe if Biddy 
was here, her name wouldn’t be mentioned so often.” 

A roar of laughter from his three companions let him see the 
mistake he had made, and, with a good-humoured smile, he went 
to ship the tiller, while the others were stepping the mast. 

Having got a heavy overcoat I took the risk, and accepted the 
seat offered me. 

Sea-fishing being at times thirsty work, we took a couple of 
gallons of beer with us, and, as the boat glided up the great 
rollers, and then rushed down into the hollows beyond, the 
freshness of the evening made our spirits rise, and we sailed for 
the ground in high anticipation. 

It was about four miles distant, and the wind not being fair 
we had to tack out. 

I sat in the stern, next to Jack, who was sailing the boat ; and, 
as soon as we got fairly under way, each man lit his pipe, and we 
settled down for a chat. 

* Are you getting much fish this year, Jack?” I commenced. 

“ Well thin, sir,” replied Jack, “we can’t complain. There’s a 
power of hake and brame and whiting about; but the say is full 
of thim damn dog-fish, and, just as you throw the bait over the 
side, the divils have it grabbed, and ’tis only be chance it ever 
raches the bottom. For all that we’re able to make our wages 
and a thrifle over. If the dog-fish weren’t there, maybe ’tis too 
rich we'd be getting.” 
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“For the novelty of the thing, Jack,” I rejoined, “I think you 
would not object to hear a good bit of money jingling in your 
pocket.” 

“ Bedad, thin, you’re right there, sir; though I might be as well 
without it. Somehow, whin wan of us does come by a lot of 
money, it takes away the little brains we have. Look at Jim 
Mulcahy. His boy died in America last year, and Jim got a 
thousand dollars be him, and he never done a sthroke of work 
since but dhrinking.” 

Jack stopped for an instant, and a merry twinkle in his eye 
showed that some amusing recollection was tickling his fancy. 

“ Well,” said he, breaking into a laugh, “ many’s the quare 
thing did happen at the Cove, but Tom Lynch’s boat bates thim 
all to fits.” 

“Why?” Lasked. “What about Tom Lynch’s boat ?” 

He turned to me with a look of surprise. “And didn’t you hear 
what happened to Tom Lynch’s boat wan night last week? ‘Tis 
the talk of the whole counthry.” 

*“T see you don’t know, Jack,” I said, “ that I was from home.” 

“ Oh, be all that’s lovely, but ’tis betther than all the medicine 
in the dispinsary for us,” exclaimed Jack. ‘ Sure we wont be done 
laughing at it till Christmas. I’m glad you didn’t hear it before, 
for ’twill keep us talking all the way to the ground.” 

We were thrashing along on the losing tack, bumping through 
the rollers, keeping as close to the wind as we could, now sky-high, 
and again sinking into the green depths below. Jack got so occu- 
pied with the recollection of Tom Lynch and his boat that, for an 
instant, his vigilance relaxed. The yawl fell off a little. He gave 
the tiller a wrench to bring her up again, and, just then, a furious 
wave, coming with all the impetus of a stormy sea, struck her fair 
on the bluff of the bow, sent her over on her gunwale, drenched us 
all, leaving a considerable quantity of water in the boat, and nearly 
swamping us. From stem to stern she shivered as she struggled 
to right herself, and it was with feelings of relief that we felt her 
coming up. It was now Bill’s time for his revenge. 

“T never see anyone wid too much talk good for anything. You 
had so much to say coming out that you reminded me of a young 
crow, all noise and chatter. Begor, ’twas near enough we were to 
being caught by the fishes, instead of the fishes being caught by 
us.” 

“Look there, now, sir,” said Jack. “ You said nothing, and 
Bill, the poor crachure, that ’twould be an aise to him to be done 
with the world, must be grumbling because the yawl took a little 
lurch to leeward.” 

After some further chaff between the crew, Jack, with a shrewd 
eye ahead and around, commenced his account of the occurrence 
to Tom Lynch’s boat. 

“ There was a lot of bait in the bay for a couple of days, and we 
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all knew that there must be something there to ate it. So out we 
wint wan night last week. I never come upon anything like it in 
my life. The say was alive with hake, and not a dogfish in the 
place. We were anchored next to Tom, and what should we see 
afther a while but terrible commotion in his boat. ‘ What’s the 
matther, Tom ?’ says I. ‘Oh, man alive!’ says he, and he jump- 
ing about like a dancing master, ‘ but ‘tis a monsther of a conger 
we got, eight feet long if he’s an inch.’ ‘Get the knife, Tom,’ 
says I, ‘and give him a touch acrass the back of the neck, and 
that'll finish him.’ ‘ He dhropped off the hook,’ cried out Tom, 
‘jest as we got him over the side, and he’s slashing, and twisting, 
and jumping here now aiqual to a whole nist of snakes. If he got 
a chance he’d take the hand o’ me. There he goes now down 
undher the fish, and I hope he’ll stop there, and give us aise fur 
the rest of the night.’ - Well, we stopped until we filled the boats, 
and, as it was a fine moonlight night, and very warm, we took our 
time, and did not get back to the pier till very late. We all an- 
chored outside, and wint ashore in the punts, and left the fish for 
the women to bring home. They were waiting for us, and we 
sturted off to bed, laving a couple of boys to pull them out. I was 
sound asleep whin Judy shook me up. ‘Arrah, Jack,’ says she, 
* but there’s quare work down at the pier.’ ‘Goto bed, woman,’ 
says I, ‘aud let me sleep afther me hard day’s work.’ ‘Shake 
yourself up, Jack,’ says she. ‘All the min are gone down, and 
divil a sign of Tom Lynch’s boat is to be seen. The poor man is 
disthracted,’ says she, ‘to lose his boat and his fine load of fish, and 
unless some sperit took the whole lot away body and bones, no one 
knows what’s become of it.’ I got up, and wint to see what it was 
all about. It was the top of high wather, and we wint out and 
pulled over the spot where Tom had come to an anchor. Sure 
enough, the yawl was not to be seen. But, what do you think ? 
Nixt morning, at low wather, there was three feet of her mast 
sticking over the surface. Out we wint, and, afther losing our 
day, we hauled her up high and dhry. Not a hake was to be got. 
All poor Tom’s fish was washing about on the tide. And what do 
you think was the cause of the whole of it? “Twas the thief of a 
conger. In his wriggling and rambling about the bottom of the 
boat, he fell foul of the plug, and, taking a hould of it, wud as much 
sinse as a Christian, he hauled it out. I suppose ’tis out undher 
the Metal Man he is now, laughing, and telling all his friends how 
he sint Tom Lynch’s yaw] to the bottom.” 

“You're afther paying out slack enough now,” said Bill, when 
he had laughed at the story, which was a standing joke arongst 
them, “ and, if you mane to come to an anchor and fish, we’re jest 
on the ground.” It was decided to anchor, so the sheets were let 
go, the fore and mainsails furled, the anchor pitched overboard, 
and, as the weather was rough, we struck the mast. 

Have you ever gone out ground-fishing when real fishing is 
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meant ? If not, itis an experience worth having. We were now 
rising and falling on a rather rough sea, about a mile to the south- 
ward of the Metal Man, or Newtown Head ; the birds were scream- 
ing on the water and in the air, their instinct leading them to 
collect near us for the damaged bait that would be flung away. 
The Metal Man, by the way, is a curiosity. There are three 
pillars on the headland, and on one of these is the figure of a man 
cast in metal. He is pointing out to sea, and is supposed to be en- 
gaged in the profitable occupation of indicating the presence of rocks 
to passing ships. That was the purpose for which he was placed up 
there, but I have never heard by whom the work was executed, or 
from whom the idea originated. In these days of lighthouses it 
looks rather antiquated, and, in conception at least, is some cen- 
turies behind Wynstanly and the Eddystone. At all events, there 
it stood now, clearly outlined before us, as we prepared our baits 
and lines, twenty fathoms of angry water under us, populated with 
myriads of hungry fishes, and only a half-inch plank, twenty years 
in use, between us and the roaring sea. We sat there, though, 
and enjoyed it. 

“T’ll settle your line, sir,” said Jack, “if you wait till I tie on 
this hook. ‘Tis dirty work handling that bait.” 

Dirty work it certainly is. I had no idea until I saw it what 
the bait for a large fish meant. Just imagine a pound to two 
pounds of hake, cut into strips from four to six inches long, hang- 
ing from a large hook, with what the fishermen call the “ butter,” 
for a finisher on the top of it. The “ butter” means half-a-dozen 
of sprats, or about two inches square of mackerel, fixed so as to be 
just caught by the barb ofthe hook. Without this bit of appetiser 
all the rest would remain unnoticed. One fish in a thousand 
would not touch it; but, when it is top-dressed, without effort 
they bolt the whole nasty-looking mass in one swallow. 

Well, our lines were now in order, and we set about commencing 
operations in earnest. I was standing in the stern. My com- 
panion, Jack, had moved up to the bow, and being expert in the 
management of his tackle, was the first to begin. He had two 
lines out, one over each side of the buat, and standing in the centre 
and swaying from side to side, he sawed each in turn over the gun- 
wale. 

“Tare an ouns,” he suddenly exclaimed, letting go one line 
and seizing the other with both hands, “but ‘tis in luck we 
are.” 

He bent to his work, but could not gain an inch on the fish. 

“ Begob, he’s a sthrong as a horse,” he continued, “ but I have 
his head up now, and he’s coming against his will. I'm thinking 
he’s a cod from the dead pull he’s giving.” 

Slowly now he came up as Jack drew in the line hand over 
hand, and when, after considerable exertion, he was drawn into the 
boat, we found that it was a very large codfish. 
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“ T’d rather ‘twas a hake, sir,” said Jack, “ for thin we’d know 
that the school was here.” 

“T’m in him,” said I, as a sudden chuck brought my arm to the 
surface of the water, and grasping the line firmly, I set to with my 
fish. I had not such a struggle as Jack, though I had a livelier 
time of it, the fish plunging and rushing more ; and when I hauled 
him over the side, he proved to be the thing wanted—a hake. 
The work now grew fast and furious, the presence of the bait was 
discovered, and the fish were rushing from all sides, and settling 
under the boat. We could not let them have the hooks too 
quickly. In twos and threes they would come splashing in, and on 
one occasion each man brought up a fish at the same instant. We 
paid no heed to the weather nor to the roughness of the sea. Each 
man tended his hook in silence, flung out the luring morsel, and 
waited until the sudden check gave him notice of a new struggle. 
And so it went on for about an hour. 

“We'll soon have to go home, boys,” said Jack, as he looked 
complacently on the haul lying in the boat, while he cut a sliver 
off a hake’s tail for bait. We were breathless with the excitement. 
We all, with the exception of Jack, had our lines out. A full 
minute had elapsed since any of us had got a bite, but we were 
intent on our work. 

“ Arrah, ye don’t know how to coax ’em,” said Jack, as he stood 
up to recommence operations. “Tis waiting for me they are,” 
and he slung out his lead, down the line went, and there it rested 
for ten minutes, but even Jack, with all his deludhering ways, 
could not tempt a bite. 

“T’m thinking,” said one of the men who had not spoken before, 
“that "tis dogfish is afther frightening ’em.” 

* Whist, you omadhaun!” said Jack. “ Dogfish, indeed! Sure 
if twas dogfish was there, they wouldn’t lave a taste of bait on 
the hooks, and there’s nothing minding ’em now any more than if 
they were up at the Metal Man. Be me sowkinse, if there’s any- 
thing there ’tisn’t dogfish !” 

“Perhaps ’tis Tom Lynch’s conger,” I suggested. 

*“ Bedad thin, it might be that same!” said Jack, a smile break- 
ing through the serious expression of thought that his face had 
assumed. ‘“ But,” he continued, “I don’t think it is. I have an 
opinion of my own, and I wouldn’t be surprised if it was——” 


“Oh! be the powers!” he exclaimed, as he pointed into the 


water, “the very fellow—there he is!” 

We looked, and not six feet from the surface, swimming round 
the boat, was a shark. 

“Oh, be jabers!” cried Jack again, “ but there’s two of ’em in 
it. Don’t ye see the other wan?” The second was now in full 
view. He was a fair-sized fish, too. I must confess that I did 
not feel the position comfortable. A slight switch from the tail. 
of one of these monsters, and the tables would be completely 
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turned on us; the old boat would not bear much, and we had no 
other protection from-them. Jack took up the boat-hook. 

“If that fellow,” said he, “ comes any nearer I'll put an inch of 
this undher his skin.” 

My blood got a little cold, and I felt as if I would like to remon- 
strate, but the fear of being subsequently chaffed for cowardice 
restrained me. Both fishes turned their heads downwards, and 
gradually disappeared. 

“ There’s no more to be got be stopping here,” said one of the 
men, “there’s not a hake within a mile of us.” 

“Get the mop and wash down the thaw’ts, Bill,” said Jack, “and 
ll rowl up your line.” 

Jack took his own line in his hand, and was about to commence 
winding up, when a sudden wrench brought his breast violently 
against the gunwale, and made the old yawl rock from side to side. 
With his right hand he retained a firm grip of the line, while with 
his left he pressed against the boat in an effort to raise himself. 
Down his arm was dragged time after time into the water, but still 
he held on, ejaculating after every wrench, 

“Oh, ’tis a lucky man I was to come out to-night. Often I 
heard tell of the Ould wan, but I never got a howlt of him before. 
Divil a use in your tearing and jumping, me fine fellow. You 
may as well take it aisy, and come up smiling.” 

The water began to boil about the boat, one of the sharks went 
twirling and slashing around, and it was pretty clear that his 
companion was the individual in distress below. 

“°Tis stuck in the shark. you are, Jack,” said one of the men. 

“I believe you, me boy,” returned Jack, as he struggled, now 
hauling in a few feet of the line, and immediately being deprived 
of his advantage by a wild rush of the maddened fish. Pall stood 
up with a knife in his hand. 

“ Let me cut the line, Jack,” said he. 

“ Arrah, what do you mane, man?” cried Jack, his blood now 
fairly roused. After a violent struggle he had got the fish’s head 
up, and was slowly but steadily drawing him to the top. “Cut 
the line, indeed!” 

“ And if ’tis the shark you have, what are ye going to do with 
him ?” 

“Get him aboard,” gasped Jack, as he held hard in an endea- 
vour to stop a rush, “and see what he’s like. If we cut the line 
now, ’tis as likely as not that he’d attack us; but, if I can help it, 
not a taste of human flesh will enther his maw again.” 

This all came in jerks. Jack was the skipper, and the three 
other men sat still. I wished myself well out of the whole thing. 

“ Here he comes, boys,” said Jack, as the water began to seethe 
up around us. “ Look out for your legs! He'll be here in a 
jiffey! Ketch the stick, Bill, and lane on his nose. Oh! tundher 
and turf, but here he is,” shouted Jack, as he hauled him aboard. 
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We were all standing on the seats. No sooner did the shark get 
in than he seized one of the thwarts in his mouth. This was so 
far fortunate, for Bill brought the heavy stick used for killing the 
hake crashing down on his nose, stunning him. He was then 
rapidly dispatched, and I felt considerably relieved. 

“I’m blest,” said Jack, as he mopped his forehead, “if I ever 
had such a tough job before. Up wud the stick now, min, and 
I'll haul in the anchor, and we'll make for home.” 

After taking a long pull at the beer, and lighting our pipes, we 
got under way. 

“Did you ever kill a shark before, Jack ?” I asked. 

“T often caught a small one,” he answered, “ but I never come 
across sich a savage as that.” 

“ And now that you have him,” edged in Bill, “and you nearly 
afther murdhering the whole of us, what are you going to do 
with him ?” 

“Faith, thin, that same is puzzling me,” Jack replied. 

“What is he worth ?” I asked. 

“1 don’t think I’d get tuppence ha’penny for him.” 

“ Well, if I had him I would not give him for ten } ounds.” 

The four men shook themselves up. Ten pounds for one haul! 
Incredible! But when I had unfolded my plan, they agreed that 
ten pounds, at least, were to be made out of the shark. 

No one was allowed near the boat that night, the men removing 
the fish themselves, and leaving the shark after them. 

Next day, sensational placards covered the walls of the little 
town, announcing the exhibition of a marine monster, caught, 
after a desperate struggle, by a local fisherman, at the imminent 
risk of his Jife. The fisherman was to be exhibited also, and he 
would describe the struggle, and all could be enjoyed for the small 
charge of one shilling. 

“°Tis the natest thing I ever heard,” cried Jack, rubbing his 
hands with glee, as he listened to the reading of the placard. 

“ There’s not a Mickil in the town but will come there.” 

The “ Mickils” were the rustics who had come down for a few 
days’ bathing. The Assembly Rooms were secured for the exhi- 
bition, and Jack’s anticipations were realised. Gentle and simple 
trooped to see himself and his shark. He let his imagination run 
loose, and told such tales of the deep to the country people as 
made them stare. 

“They say, sir,” said a farmer, to whom the sea was a novelty, 
and who evidently regarded Jack as a hero, “that you nearly 
caught the other wan, and that he was six times as big as this 
fellow.” 

“Tis desperate hard to come at ’em,” rejoined Jack. ‘Some 
of °em have as much sinse as a Christian. “Iwas the ‘cuteness 
saved that fellow. You see, afther killing this wan, I thried 
everything I knew to make him take a howlt of the hook, but he 
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wouldn't, only coming snaking about the boat. ‘ Well,’ says I to 
meself, ‘if 1 could get a grip of his fin, I’d astonish him.’” 

It was a picture to see the faces of Jack’s friends, as he pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Wud that,” he continued, “I laned out over the side. He 
stopped when he saw me moving, and stood up in the wather, 
about two feet over the surface. I was just going to make a grab 
at him, whin, jeuce a word of a lie in it, what do you think he 
did? May I never if the divil didn’t put out his tongue at me.” 

This was too much. Jack’s chums could not stand it, and, the 
roar of laughter that it raised, completely destroyed his credit 
with his rustic admirers. 

A sum considerably over ten pounds was realised, and Jack left 
the Rooms in great delight, informing Bill as they went, that 
though “ Biddy bate him, there was no doubt but he bate the 
shark.” 








PLANT-HUNTING IN. THE CENTRAL PYRENEES. 
I.-—LuCHON AND THE Lac D’Oo. 
By N. COLGAN. 


Our party of four was not an eminently harmonious one. A 
fellow feeling in the matter of plants supplied, indeed, a sym- 
pathetic bond more than strong enough to hold us tegether during 
a month’s holiday, but in most other respects our tastes were so 
widely div ergent that we worked all through with a certain amount 
of friction. Our scientist, Crooke, was a man afflicted with an un- 
quenchable thirst for precision. The hours which we others had 
squandered on ship-board on our three days’ passage from London 
to Bordeaux in contemplation of the mighty and monotonous 
ocean, in fishing for wandering sea-weeds over the bows, or in 
snoozing in the sun on the forecastle, Crooke had employed in 
ubsorbing such material for exact thought as he could find in 
Packe’s exhaustive “ Table of the Heights of the Principal Peaks 
and Passes of the Pyrenees.” Then Benson, the second in our 
quartette, was a classical pundit, nourishing a deep-seated con- 
tempt for most things scientific and modern. He had, no doubt, 
on more than one occasion since he joined us, expressed himself 
with much apparent depth of feeling on the delights of mountain 
solitudes and sublimities ; but, for all that, we had good grounds 
to suspect that he had come to Southern France rather with a 
view to hunting up Roman tombs and aqueducts and triumphal 
arches than from any earnest desire for communion with savage 
nature. As for MacAlpin, his avowed object from the very outset 
had been to pierce beyond the snow-line and set his ambitious feet 
at a height of at least ten thousand feet above sea-level; 
while the “ present writer” had made no secret of the fact that 
the grand end and aim of his endeavours was the collection, 
within the space of his month’s holiday, of the fullest possible 
Hortus siccus of the Pyrenean flora. 

Yet, imperfect as our sympathies were, we thought and felt as 
one man on the subject of Luchon. We reached that famous 
bath-town about eight o’clock on the evening of the 9th of July 
last, and before eleven o’clock the same nigkt we had unanimously 
come to the conclusion that we could never be happy there. The 
place, in fact, was altogether too gay. Everything about Luchon 
seems to be contrived with perverse ingenuity, so as to strike dis- 
cords with the calm beauty and majesty of its mountain setting. 
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Though the snow-peaks close up the vista of its shady allées, and 
the lower mountain slopes overhang it with their soft, dark woods, 
it is about the last place in all the Pyrenees where one would 
dream of settling down to taste “the sleep that is among the 
lonely hills.” Noise is a necessary condition of gaiety through 
Southern Europe; and Luchon is no exception to the rule. The 
clatter of tongues wagging in what appears to be sheer wanton- 
ness from sunrise to near midnight, the maddening jangle of 
horse and mule bells, and the cracking of the whips of multitudi- 
nous chaise-drivers, whose driving, in spite of severe local enact- 
ments to the contrary, is as the driving of Jehu, this is enough to 
make sleep or reflection an almost impossible feat for the Northern 
who takes up his quarters within the town. Then there is hardly 
anything rural about the place. It is simply a miniature Paris, 
where people gather together of set purpose for the pursuit of 
amusement. Hairdressers’ shops, monster hotels, more numerous 
and magnificent, perhaps, in proportion to the size of the town 
than in any other fashionable resort on the face of the earth, a 
glittering café, all mirror and gilding, bric-a-brac stores stocked 
with more or less authentic Middle-Age armour and brass-work, a 
grand bath establishment, a casino with trim gardens, toy Swiss 
chalets, a bijou theatre, and a band-stand—these are among the 
resources of civilisation which help to make existence among 
the dismal mountains in some sort endurable for the pilgrim 
from the boulevards. From a French point of view, these casino 
gardens are quite heavenly. As you stroll through them in the 
shades of evening while the orchestra wakens the mountain echoes 
with the gay strains of Strauss !and Offenbach, and thousands 
of brightly-coloured lamps hang in festoons from tree to tree, 
and wink and twinkle ravishingly among the foliage, you 
might almost fancy yourself pacing the blissful Elysian Fields of 
the capital. Yet MacAlpin’s exclamation when the splendours of 
the gardens first burst on us as we walked round that way on the 
night of our arrival was an emphatic, “This will never do!” He 
was wrath against what he looked upon as an elaborate desecration 
of the mountains, and insisted that we should abandon Luchon at 
daybreak next morning and seek out a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness among the snow-peaks, where we might possess our souls in 
peace, unruffled by the strains of “Madame Angot” or the “ Bells 
of Corneville.” We all thought MacAlpin was right at bottom, if a 
little intemperate, so we arranged to start next morning to pros- 
pect among the mountains for the wilderness and the lodge. 
Packe’s Guide was so enthusiastic in its praises of the Lae d’Oo 
that we decided on pushing in that direction, though the sight of 
advertisement boards displayed in the Allée d’Etigny, setting forth 
the menu of a four-franc breakfast, to be had daily at the Hotel 
du Lac d’Oo, filled our minds with grave misgivings as to the 
fitness of that locality for the purposes of an ideal wilderness. 
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At ten o’clock next morning, we started from Luchon, and struck 
up the Vallée del Arboust, along the pleasantly shaded Alley 
of Sighs. We had no impedimenta beyond a plant press and a tin 
collecting box, and our progress should have been rapid. But the 
road was almost impassable with strange plants, plants in their 
native habitats here, but hitherto known to us only in books or 
gardens. When we had fairly got outside the town, and begun 
to mount the hill slopes, nearly every step was accompanied with 
a shout of discovery from one or other of us, our excitement: rose 
steadily with each new find, and our rate of marching sank pro- 
portionately until it reached something less than a kilométre an 
hour. The Sweet William, the Candytuft, and the starry pink 
Saponaria (Saponaria Calabrica) were among the common home 
garden plants we found growing wild here along the roadside, a 
mile beyond the town, and unfamiliar stone-crops and pinks and 
bell-flowers appeared in such variety, that to name them here 
would only deface this page with a paragraph of mongrel Latin. 

The little wayside chapel or oratory of Saint Aventin, some 
fifty minutes’ walk from Luchon, was a bitter disillusionment for 
Benson. Our antiquary had been rather badly treated so far. In 
a minority of one on all matters of archeology, he had been 
ruthlessly torn away from Bordeaux without being allowed an 
opportunity of looking up its Roman amphitheatre. But on leav- 
ing Luchon this morning, he had consoled himself with the 
thought that something quaint and mellow awaited him in the 
shrine of this local saint, who is believed to have been buried at 
this spot many centuries ago, after suffering martyrdom by 
decapitation. The chapel, however, turned out to be an irretriev- 
ably modern and artless structure, with no attempt at ornament 
about it, except the rude fresco on its whitewashed gable, where 
the headless saint is depicted in a style of art entitled to rank 
distinctly lower than that of the great sign-board school. Half- 
an-hour from the chapel, we reached the mountain hamlet of 
Castillon, a primitive place consisting of a main street, fully a 
stone’s-throw in length, running along the mountain slope, with a 
couple of steep laneways branching off towards the valley. A3 we 
passed through, the local government executive in the person of 
a bent and white-haired old peasant, was hard at work watering 
the main street with a long-handled tin ladle, curiously suggestive 
of the over-grown warming pan, once used in old-fashioned 
meeting houses to collect the charitable offerings of Dissent. 
There are a couple of wine-shops in Castillon, one marked simply 
by a large mistletoe bush hanging above the doorway, the other, 
more uppish, displaying a swinging sign-board, with the legend: 
** Rendezvous of the Good Fellows.” Altogether, a quiet out-of- 
the-way place is Castillon, yet not remote enough to escape utterly 
from the feverish throbbings of the world below. Here and there, 
on a dead wall or a cow-house door, appeared a statutory notice 
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calling on the army and navy reserves to come out and be trained, 
or an election address where a democratic candidate undertook, 
generally speaking, to use his best efforts towards the establish- 
ment of the golden age in France, if the independent electors of 
the Upper Garonne would only provide him with the indispensable 
fulcrum of a seat in the Assembly. 

At Cazaux, a more considerable village, a little farther on, we 
turned off on the left from the Route Thermale de Bigorre with 
its trim series of sign-posts and kilométre and hectométre stones, 
and struck down hill by a by-road leading to the village of Oo, 
and the opening of the Val d’Astau. All along here, the land 
was very carefully cultivated. Maize, just now in full flower, was 
the principal crop, with pumpkins wandering over the ground 
between the drills, and haricots twining about the base of the 
stout corn stems. Now and then the eye was gladdened with 
the sight of a field of feathery hemp, most beautiful of Southern 
crops, and even the strips of steep meadow by the clear blue 
torrent were the objects of tender care. Irrigation channels, 
tapping the torrent up-stream, were carried along the crown of 
the meadows and dammed at their farther end, so that the water 
overflowed the lower bank, and poured down the grassy slope in a 
smooth satiny sheet. We did not reach the Lac d’Oo that day. 
We got just within an hour’s march of it, wandering past the 
village of Oo, and half way up the Val d’Astau in the devious 
spasmodic fashion characteristic of the botanist on his first tramp 
along the skirts of a strange flora. The desolate aspect of the 
upper stretch of the Val d’Astau, lying immediately below the 
Lac d’Oo, gave us good ground to expect that we might find at 
the lake the wilderness and the lodge we sighed for; so after a 
short halt by the side of the torrent in a meadow sprinkled over 
with the beautiful starry flowers of the Astrantia, we turned our 
faces northward again, and reached Luchon about eight o'clock 
that evening. 

Our opinions on the subject of Luchon remained quite 
unchanged, on the day following this reconnaisance, yet for the 
sake of the very attractive flora of its environs we agreed to 
postpone our flight into the wilderness for another twenty-four 
hours. This second day at Luchon was brimful of discovery, and 
discovery not altogether confined to the domain of botany; for 
before we set out from the town in the morning we discovered 
that the time-honoured tally system of accounts survived there in 
full vigour. M. La Gaillarde, the proprietor of the very un- 
pretentious house where we stopped, the Hotel du Commerce, in 
the Rue Neuve, “runs” a small bread store adjoining that estab- 
lishment, and the only ledger he uses here is a bundle of round 
sticks, each marked with the name of a customer. When a loaf 
is bought from him he literally cuts a nick in the miniature post 
set apart for the purchaser, and when settling day comes round 
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furnishes his account by splitting the stick midway through the 
notches, keeping one half and forwarding the duplicate as his bill. 
Benson, at sight of this refreshing piece of antiquity, waxed 
learned over the old English system of Exchequer tallies, by which, 
it would appear, the English Treasury department in the good old 
times was turned into a species of official timber-yard. On the 
threshold of our day’s herborising we indulged in the mild dissipa- 
tion of a glass of liquour from the mineral spring known as the 
Source de la Sourouille. It is scarcely necessary to say that nature 
around Luchon is pretty thoroughly exploited. Every striking 
point of view, every cascade, every spirt of mineral water has its 
price set upon it. Notice boards continually confront the wanderer, 
and affront him, as well, if he have a feeling for savage nature, 
with intimations that three hundred paces from this spot a 
magnificent prospect. may be had, “ with refreshments,” or that 
“just in face” the cascade of this, or the gorge of that is to be 
found admission, with glass of mineral water, twenty-five centimes. 
‘The Source de la Sourouille is one of these man-traps, and a very 
cunningly devised one it is. The first thing to strike the intend- 
ing consumer, as he nears the rock grotto where the spring is 
housed, is a board hung up with a minute analysis of the water, 
arsenic and iodine figuring prominently in the neat array of 
integers and decimal fractions. If his resolution continue un- 
shaken in face of this ominous notice, the visitor enters the grotto, 
and in its dim recesses, with the dark brown rock around and above 
him bathed in a cold perspiration, the potion is doled out to him 
by a white-aproned nymph at the rate of five sous a tumbler. 
Undismayed by the suggestions of rat-poison in the analysis, we 
entered and drained our tumblers to the dregs, Benson making 
appropriate allusions meanwhile to the death of Socrates. The 
water of the Source de la Sourouille is certainly very cool and 
refreshing ; whether it be anything more than that we could not 
say. We noted a very fat French lady toiling up the two hundred 
feet of ascent to the grotto and inferred thence, perhaps hastily, 
that the water is a specific against embonpoint. If the arsenic 
and iodine be powerless in that respect, there can be no question 
about the efficacy of the climb for them on a hot summer’s day. 
All round the Source we found that beautiful species of Meadow 
Sweet, the Spiraea aruncus, growing in the greatest profusion, its 
elegant feathery inflorescence trembling in the breeze, at a height 
of more than five feet above the ground, and when we passed up- 
ward in an erratic lounge, which insensibly warmed into a regular 
climb, discoveries came thickening upon us. It was a moment 
of intense excitement when, after a long clamber through the pine 
woods, we burst out on a strip of the freshest green herbage lying 
in full sunshine at a height of some 6,000 feet, to find it studded 
over with the stately green and gold candelabra of the Yellow 
Gentian. We were men, it must be remembered, of very little 
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experience in field botany beyond the limits of the British Isles. 
It was the first time, indeed, we had seen the queen of the 
gentians in her native habitat, and we unconsciously fell into 
esthetic poses. We stretched ourselves in admiration beneath 
the spires of yellow bloom, not so much yearning that we might 
live up to them as regretting that our plant presses were too 
utterly small to hold fair specimens, until MacAlpin broke the 
spell by excitedly pointing to an eagle, which his wandering eyes 
had discovered sailing smoothly round a rocky peak far above us. 
The sun was setting before we turned downwards by the dim forest 
track through the pines, and the “fires of artifice” had already 
begun to sputter and crackle in the casino gardens when we 
reached Luchon, laden with vegetable spoils. 

It was in the lightest marching order that we finally set out for 
the Lae d’Oo next morning. The sum total of our baggage, made 
up of a mackintosh a-piece, a botanical collecting-box, an eight- 
inch plant-press, and a single knapsack, if divided evenly 
amongst us, would have given each a load of something less than 
five pounds. Our plans were a little ambitious for men so pro- 
foundly inexperienced in high-level mountaineering as we were. 
We aimed, in fact, at nothing less than an invasion of Spain by 
the Port d’Oo, one of the loftiest of the Pyrenean passes, lying at 
an elevation of upwards of 9,800 feet, and leading by the Val 
d’Astos to Venasque, in Upper Aragon. Our first night was to be 
passed at the cabane of the Lac d’O0o, where we hoped to find a 
guide over the Port, and, in Spain, we counted on spending a 
week, climbing and herborising around the Maladetta. We had 
not yet exhausted the flora of the Valleé de l’Arboust or the Val 
d’Astau, so that in spite of an early start it was almost twelve 
o'clock before we had crossed the barrier of rock at the head of the 
latter valley, and reached the rude wooden bridge spanning the 
narrow outlet from the Lac d’Oo. Here we were confronted with 
a lofty notice board, setting forth the price current of the lake 
as fixed by decree of the commune. The expeuse was not a 
ruinous one. For a bridge toll of twenty-five centimes you are 
made free of the natural charms of the lake as they appear from 
the best point of view, the threshold of the hotel, though you 
may have a very fine prospect, free of charge, by keeping to the 
hither side of the torrent, and following up the track above the 
eastern shore. We agreed that it was very shocking to tender 
sensibilities to see Nature thus openly trafficked in, but, smothering 
our indignation, we hurried across the bridge, pushed up the 
grassy bluff that still cut us off from the view of the lake, and 
precisely at mid-day set foot on the small plateau in front of the 
Hotel du Lac d’Oo, 

One glance was enough to show us that Packe had spoken the 
sober truth about the beauty of this highland sanctuary. As our 
eyes rested on the clear blue mirror of the lake below us, and 
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swept round the steep wall of circling mountains, unprofaned, as 
McAlpin remarked, by the slightest trace of human habitation, we 
confessed with one accord that here, at a height of scarce 5,000 
feet above sea-level, we had found the wilderness we sighed for. 
All the requirements, moreover, of the ideal lodge seemed to be 
fully satisfied by the one-storied stone building behind us, the 
Hotel du Lac d’Oo, by courtesy so styled, for its modest size and 
the austere contempt of anything like ornament expressed in 
every line of its architecture give it the air of a remote station of 
the Douane rather than of a house of entertainment. 

The Lac d’Oo is not altogether like its description in Packe. 
When that distinguished mountaineer supplies such statistics as 
are contained in the statements that the lake lies at a height of 
4,911 feet above sea-level, and has a circumference of about two 
miles, with an area of some ninety-five acres, he is, no doubt, per- 
fectly accurate. But when he goes on to speak of the sun kissing 
the chill waters only at mid-day, and refers to the dull line of grey 
and brown vegetation along the foot of the surrounding slopes, he 
brings up in one’s mind an image of a gloomy tarn with blasted 
shores, and that image is very different from the object it is sup- 
posed to represent. The lake is undoubtedly a deep-sunk one, 
yet the sun, in the summer months at all events, streams over its 
eastern shore, and lingers for hours on the lovely sheet of blue ; 
and though wood is scanty on the mountains around, the hue of 
the lower slopes is a decided green. The central point in the 
prospect from the threshold of the cabane is the famous cascade 
which carries down the chief water supply of the lake from the 
higher lying Val d’Espingo by one bold leap of 800 feet from 
the summit of the perpendicular cliffs above the southern shore. 
The form of this beautiful cascade is always undergoing more or less 
of change under the fitful influence of the wind ; and through all its 
fluctuations is slavishly copied by its ghostly reflection, projected 
far out across the sheltered water like a meonlight wake in dull 
silver. The cascade is a fascinating study indeed, but far more 
full of mental stimulus is the glimpse of Quairat, Montarque, and 
the Créte de Spijoles, the three lofty snow-peaks whose heads 
rising in the distance above the dark southern barrier of the lake, 
look down calmly from the clear blue some five thousand feet 
above you, or hang suspended there mysteriously while the mists 
drive across their shoulders. 

As we stood by the lake, earnestly scanning these peaks and 
endeavouring with the aid of Packe’s map to fix the place among 
them of the Port d’Oo, we were joined by Jean Marie Laurens, the 
Fermier who rents the hotel from the Commune. He relieved us 
at once of all anxiety about night quarters. We had the lake and 
the cabane all to ourselves for that day, and if we wanted infor- 
mation about the mountains there was no better authority to be 
had than his father, who had just come up to see him from the 
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village of Oo. John Mary’s father, when he appeared, was clearly 
what he represented himself to be, an ancient guide, and that in 
the English no less than the French sense of the adjective. He 
had retired from the climbing business long ago, he told us, under 
the pressure of old age, and though he ele sketched our 
route for us with elaborate air-drawn diagrams, and pointed out 
the exact spot between the Tus de Montarque and the Créte de 
Spijoles where the Port would appear, if we could only get a long 
mountain ridge out of the line of vision, he firmly declined to act 
as our guide in the morning. Did he think it probable that we 
should find a guide up among the higher pastures? No, he did 
not, because there were no cattle grazing up there just now; and 
as for our finding the Port without a guide, he was frank enough 
to consider that still less probable. It was early in the season yet, 
there was a great deal of snow still lying below the pass, and if you 
didn’t know the exact lie of the little cheminée or gully, by which 
alone you could climb the bit of precipice you must climb before 
you reached the col, why you might spend hours stupidly 
prowling up and down in front of that impassable wall of rock. 
Summing up, with a judicial air on his wooden features, John 
Mary’s father thought the odds were decidédly in favour of our 
spending the night on the mountains if a mist should chance to 
overtake us before we had hit on that abstruse chimney. But our 
ardour was not to be quenched by the most liberal application of 
wet blanket. Looking at matters even in the worst light, a 
majority of us were of MacAlpin’s opinion, that sleeping in bed 
every night with all its advantages is apt to grow monotonous at 
length. So we decided to start for the Port without a guide 
early next morning. 

The mountain slopes immediately around the Lac d’Oo do not 
seem to be very rich in plants. Our afternoon’s herborising there 
produced nothing rarer than the Ramondia Pyrenaica, that 
beautiful rock-potato, as it may be called, which about this season 
covers the moist cliffs of the Pyrenees, with its lovely purple blooms 
and its rosettes of dark green leaves; the Pyramidal Saxifrage, 
growing with flower-panicles more than two feet long in a gully 
on the western shore; the Globularia nana; the White-wooded 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera Xylostewm) the Primula farinosa ; the 
Yellow Eye Bright (Zuphrasia lutea) and the Aspleniwm septen- 
trionale, a fern which MacAlpin assured us, as he clutched it with 
a radiant countenance, was of extreme rarity in the British Isles, 
and whose extreme rarity, we others agreed, was fully compensated 
for by its extreme ugliness. Higher up these slopes the flora most 
probably becomes far richer; but we had no time for climbing 
that day as we were anxious to refresh ourselves with a bath in 
the lake before the sun should leave its surface. That bath when 
we came to take it resolved itself into a hasty procession through 
the clear blue water fora distance of some two yaids. Cn landing, 
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we were unanimously of the opinion that this rapid bath had re- 
freshed us quite as much as one of twice the length would have done ; 
and we had not the shadow of a doubt that the temporary attack 
of paralysis of the lower limbs which it brought on would have 
been intensified by any longer indulgence. A bath in a lake fed 
from a neighbouring snow field is, in fact, a luxury to be enjoyed 
only in strict moderation. 

It would be hard to find a room more grandly situated, or more 
primitive in its appointments, than the guest chamber of the 
cabane where we sat down to a simple dinner of coffee and lake 
trout, at eight o’clock that evening. Occupying the whole depth 
of the building, the spacious room is lighted by two wide glazed 
doorways, opening towards the north, directly over the lake, with 
the cascade and the coldly glinting snow-peaks filling up the 
background. Here as you sit at breakfast or dinner and minister 
to your animal wants, by bolting grilled trout and spoon-feeding 
yourself from the ample bowls of hot coffee and milk, with all the 
voracity of a mountaineer, you may satisfy your esthetic cravings at 
the same time, by contemplation of the solemn mountains and their 
sweet vicissitudes of colour by fresh day-spring or pensive gram 
ing. Then there is nothing whatever in the appointments of the 
room to distract your attention, for you may be said to sit there 
in an artistic vacuum. The walls are naked whitewash, unbroken 
by the meanest print or drawing. The furniture is summed up 
in three or four yards of deal plank laid on trestles, a long bench 
en suite, by the wall, a half-dozen of rush-bottomed chairs and a 
small deal table. The only attempt at ornament in the room is 
the elaborate array of richly coloured French syrups and liqueurs, 
ranged on and around the mantel-shelf, and even in the arrange- 
ment of this simple piece of decoration, John Mary was most pro- 
bably influenced by mixed motives, in which a sordid desire to in- 
flame the thirst of visitors may have predominated largely over 
purer yearnings for chromatic harmony. We had the entire 
sleeping accommodation of the cabane at our disposal that night, 
but it was not too much for us, for that accommodation is made up 
of one double-bedded room. It was a perfectly clean and well- 
ventilated room, however, and we slept there very comfortably, 
though a majority of us inclined to the opinion that John Mary, 
to say the least of it, was not generous in charging us, by special 
arrangement, two and a half francs each for our half-beds. 


( To be continued.) 





A SHIP’S CONCERT. 


——_— -—— 


Ir is quite impossible for me to account for the popularity of a 
ship’s concert, but everyone who has travelled must admit that it 
is one of the most common forms of entertainment at sea. If I 
venture to describe one, at which I was lately an unwilling spec- 
tator, perhaps you may discover some hidden charm in it, which 
has wholly escaped me. Can the attraction lie in the paradox 
involved ? For music appears to be the least important feature, 
harmony is not invited, and the proceedings, far from resembling 
concert, are marked by a series of crescendo discords. I have seen 
a family gathering, met for an amiable purpose, where angry 
words, disagreeable allusions, and sarcastic venom have been 
bandied about in a truly edifying and instructive manner. I have 
seen a public meeting, assembled for the furtherance of philan- 
thropy in general, and some deserving, if slightly impracticable, 
object in particular, in which the spirit of kindliness and good- 
feeling was strangely absent, where professional jealousy warped 
every good intention, giving rise to much unseemly bickering, 
often to be followed by what is vulgarly called a “ free fight.” But 
these become conspicuous for goodness, Christian feeling, and all 
charitableness when compared with the pleasantries of a ship's 
concert. There is no combination of place and circumstances 
(while men and women remain as they are) where the situation is 
so strained as on board ship. The cubic measurement of the 
largest ships taken with reference to the number of people she 
usually carries gives us a result so appalling, that we must admit 
that man is by nature peaceable, otherwise mutiny would be a 
much more frequent disaster. Nothing is more true than the 
saying, “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” a homely adage, capable 
of many synonyms, one of which might be, “If you have too many 
heads, the body is sure to suffer from the preponderance of brains.” 

In theory, the. captain of a ship is absolute monarch, his 
word is law, his lightest saying becomes an edict, he is the 
fountain of honour, and, like Czsar’s wife, should be above suspi- 
cion. Unfortunately this, like many other theories, has no sort 
of success in practice. Given a man with plenty of the failings 
which we all “enjoy” more or less, and we find that the chief 
officer, especially if he be in the least attractive, immediately 
rouses, at the slightest touch, the ever-present jealousy of the 
skipper. He is too near the throne, and the captain would be 
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more than human if he did not get angry with his deputy about 
some technical negligence, whereas everybcdy knows that the 
softer sex is the real cause of the unpleasantness. The doctor 
again is a power on the other side. He has professional latitudes 
with the ladies and the single girls, which the captain, if he be a 
ladies’ man (and what man of taste is not?) is bound to resent in 
that dog-in-the-manger style which is one of the salient virtues of 
ship’s captains. In this ill-assorted trinity of captain, doctor, and 
‘mate, are materials for plenty of pretty squabbles, which can be 
varied ad infinitum by those who enjoy probing the littlenesses of 
men. The doctor and the mate hate each other by nature, and 
they do it openly and cordially, which has its merit. Whoever 
heard of two Viziers agreeing? As if that were not enough, we 
must remember that more than five hundred people have been 
existing for a month in a place where on land it would be consi- 
dered crowded with ten. The mere fact of people seeing each other 
every day, with no possibility of getting away, chained together 
like galley slaves, is sure, be they ever so amiable, to bring to the 
surface every kind of jealousy and malice. Add to this that the 
food (moralists and those who study the workings of the human 
mind do not take the stomach into consideration half enough ) 
grows worse and worse. Day after day, the same sad dishes 
floating in lukewarm gravy, the same lavish expenditure of onions, 
the same sickly water, and nauseating pale sea puddings, come 
and go. These generate a mass of latent irritation, which wants 
but a careless word, an idle remark, to spring into a violent ebul- 
lition of wrath, spiteful recriminations, and whispered hate. 

Is it not astonishing, that with all this dormant smouldering 
anger wrapped thick around us, there should be people so wickedly 
anxious to bring themselves forward, so eager for the paltry joys 
of the Triton among the minnows, that forgetting everything in 
their blind race for prominence, should deliberateiy organise a 
scheme for setting everybody by the ears, with the object, forsooth, 
of giving enjoyment? What should we say of the man who, 
having taken a stick dipped in tar, so that it should burn 
vigorously,and having arranged a powder magazine, so as to secure 
a certain and large explosion, should bow to the audience, depre- 
cating with studied humility any praise for his work, should light 
his tar-clad wand and proceed to dip it into the powder-magazine ? 
We should say he was a dangerous lunatic, and lock him up. 
Those who get up a concert on a large ship, should be treated in 
the same way. 

Now I will bother you no longer with generalities, but try 
and give you an account of the “Great Ocean Concert,” ete. 
ete. For weeks, practising of various kinds is carried on in a 
desultory fashion. The prominent lady canvasses for volunteer 
talent with a determination and courage which would have 
earned a man the Victoria Cross. It is hot, most people want to 
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be left alone; but once the word “ concert” is pronounced, adieu 
to peace and quiet. Mr. Jones, who has the privilege of “ accom- 
panyist,” is very soon at loggerheads with the vocalists, protests 
that he did not pledge himself beyond a certain point, and becomes 
generally disagreeable. Miss Smith is afraid she has not the 
courage to sing, “ Kiss me on the nose, darling,” besides, she has 
a cold. Every night two raw youths suffer the torture of the 
damned ; one with “In The Gloaming,” and the other with “Some 
Day,” because they had not the courage to say “ No!” at the 
onset. Neither has a notion of singing. They are led trembling 
froin head to foot, with pale faces, and wild eyes, as if on some 
forlorn hope, to the piano. When they come to a high note, their 
hearts die within them, they reach it in a broken, quavering voice, 
and jump down as if all were lost, and look as if they were going 
to burst into tears. When they get to the safe level of a middle 
note, they shoot it out with the courage of despair, and dash on 
until the next altitude comes, in a manner which would be 
ludicrous, were it not so painful. It is a happy release when they 
retire, wiping away the sweat of an awful agony. The ladies do 
not sing much better, but being possessed of more “ aplomb,” 
they do not excite so much pity. Symptoms of the dreary festival 
manifest themselves early in the day. The poor piano is with 
difficulty dragged on deck, and placed conspicuously on the hatch- 
way, from which elevated position its exposed and ragged back 
offers an eloquent, if silent, protest. All the ship’s flags are hung 
round it, oil lamps are swung from every available spot, the air 
grows heavy and hot, and the first breath of the impending storm 
rises in the vitiated atmosphere. Several of the performers now 
earn the everlasting hate of the manager, by refusing to dress 
themselves up in swallow-tails, or silk, according to sex. They 
are willing to be sacrificed, but they draw the line at being 
decorated for the purpose. 

The next to get angry is the noble army of smokers, who are 
ordered, in no soft manner, to leave the sacred circle of banners, 
or throw away their cigars. A third element of discord is intro- 
duced by the sudden arrival of the steerage passengers en masse, 
who oceupy the whole quarter-deck, and bring with them a 
collection of innocent babies, as well as a stench of the wholly un- 
washed, which threatens to cut off some of the most promising of 
us in our prime. The train is laid, and the smoldering irritation 
is breaking out into open complaint in every direction. A few of 
the most quarrelsome protest in vain against the unsavoury inva- 
sion, which they declare was not in the programme. Even the 
programmes, innocuous sheets of foolscap, with more or less 
indifferent writing on them, contribute towards the general row. 
The Captain and the manager quarrel for the right of distribution, 
as they furnish a method for penetrating into the quarters of the 
single girls, a privilege hitherto reserved for the doctor. Every- 
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thing now adds fuel to the conflagration, and it is impossible to 
follow or explain the elements of the fresh growls which spring 
up every moment. Just as things appear at their worst, and the 
“cliques” are standing in defiant little groups, the dismal farce 
begins. The captain had retired long before to the bridge, in high 
dudgeon, and, like angry Achilles in his tent, sulked there the rest 
of the evening, with an average of six new enemies. The doctor, 
having worsted the mate on some point of difference, sings with 
an affectation of pleasure, which I know he does not feel; while 
the mate revenges himself on things in general, by singing in a 
low falsetto, as if he went by clock-work, or was worked with a 
handle, when nature has gifted him with a really good tenor voice. 

The two youths, primed with much brandy and water, acquit 
themselves with great bravery, if little harmony, and retire 
covered with applause and perspiration. Another young man 
reads something, which is meant to be funny, but nobody sees 
the least joke in it, principally because he was too nervous to 
speak loud enough, and because nature had never intended him to 
amuse. The singing of the ladies is lifeless, and without feature, 
except for a tendency to unconscious flatness. The affair draws 
slowly to an end. We sing “God save the Queen,” with great 
vigour, more from a feeling of deep thankfulness that it is all 
over, than from any loyal sentiments which that grand air evokes. 
The male steerage passengers, for a minute or two, meditate a row, 
probably as a protest against the dulness of the affair, but happily 
think better of it. The ubiquitous Methodist parson now gets up 
to improve the occasion, and culminates in the inevitable teetotal 
harangue. It is a little rough, and as he rolls about on his im- 
provised platform, uttering would-be facetious remarks, he looks 
like nothing so much as a drunken man making a speech. 
Others, of course, follow him, and are delivered of more inanities. 
When public opinion manages to suppress this apparently 
perennial flow of platitudes, we go below to eat sandwiches, and 
try to make merry over champagne and spirits, with but indifferent 
success. Finally, we go again on deck to smoke, and discuss our 
wrongs with a kindred soul. 

The next morning, the net results of this evening of pleasure 
may be summed up thus :— 

The organiser of this barmecide feast has gained more abhor- 
rence than if she had committed some awful crime. The captain 
remains, like a bear with a sore head, for a week, and is anxious to 
quarrel with everybody. Good friends have become implacable 
foes, and everybody hates everybody else a little more. 

Your humble servant, who is nothing if not truthful, thinks 
that the whole proceeding is remarkably well stocked with 
human nature. 

B. PEYTON WARD. 
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No. III.—Turee Hattrs anp A RIVER. 


By EVELYN JERROLD. 


THE Thirteenth Cuirassiers is not the most virtuous corps in the 
French army, which rather prides itself on not being exclusively 
recruited by Galahads and Josephs. The cavalry is notoriously 
naughty everywhere; and the Thirteenth Cuirassiers regarded 
itself as being the first cavalry regiment in France. And, albeit, 
there is not a French cavalry corps in existence which has not the 
same happy opinion of itself; the Thirteenth’s pretensions were 
not altogether preposterous. From Nancy to Auch, from Quimper 
to Chambery, it enjoyed one of the most delightfully detestable 
reputations that ever made martial bosom swell beneath the breast- 
plate. A Thirteenth man could not ride down a village street 
without leaving two-thirds.of the village lasses languishing for 
love of him to the point of appearing with unclean caps and for- 
getting to giggle on their way home from mass. The men 
corrupted all a servants’ hall by a twirl of the moustache ; the 
officers could not enter a drawing-room without freezing with 
prophetic fear the very marrow in the spines of civilian husbands 
and fathers. The entire regiment was eternally coming and seeing 
and conquering. 

A regiment with this reputation could not be expected to give 
enthusiastic encouragement to legitimate, matrimonial billing and 
cooing within its bosom. And there was but one sentiment of 
exasperation in the staff against Captain Raoul Rodement, who 
had offered the shameful spectacle of conjugal fidelity and devo- 
tion during more than two years. There he was, on the very 
morning when this chronicle takes the liberty of commencing, there 
he was buttoning his gloves before his baby’s cradle, and delivering 
himself of such un-cuirassier-like remarks as these : 

“ Must go; time for the rapport ; if you do object too strongly, 
why we'll have it out at once.” 

And a foolish little woman, pretty enough, the regiment allowed, 
was laughing copiously at a ridiculous warrior, five feet eleven 
inches high, pretending to box a crowing baby, when a really 
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martial voice resounded on the staircase, singing—horribly out of 
tune—the bugle-call “ to horse.” 


‘A cheval, dragons, vite en selle, 
A cheval, formez vos escadrons ; 
Que chacun embrasse sa belle, 

A cheval, dragons, nous partons.” 


“Tt’s early for Beaugency,” reflected the Captain. “ It must be 
a debt or a duel. No need for Héléne to hear.” 

But Captain Beaugency was not to be secreted. He entered 
like a torpedo, and he began like a trumpet. 

* Luck’s turned at last, old boy. Rum-tum-ti-iditty. France 
for ever—even including the Minister of War! Trala-la-itou! 
Wife not here? Zant mieux, hang politeness; you know what 
women are, and this is a profound secret as yet.” 

* What's a secret, your raving jackass ?” 

Beaugency divulged the mystery in a roar. 

* Marching orders, cher. At last, a long farewell to Huningue 
and all its charms and creditors.” 

“ Where do we go?” asked Captain Rodemont, becoming restless 
like any man, after two years at Huningue. 

“ Where ? To heaven, cher. Paris. Parigi ocara, noi 
luscierenvo—” 

And Captain Beaugency became atrociously musical again. 
Then he added : 

* And we go by Dijon. Tra-la-la! a day at Dijon—you remem- 
ber Dijon, eh? Louise and % 

* Will you hold your tongue?” Rodemont interrupted, in a 
fierce whisper. “My wife’s in the next. room.’ 

* All right. I understand; but after all, you know, old fellow 
—‘ After three halts and a river.’” 

Now it is one of the unwritten articles of war across the Channel 
that, removed three halts and a river from the object of his adora- 
tion, a warrior may legitimately allow his affections to stray 
elsewhere ; and Héléne Rodemont had not escaped one word of 
Beaugency’s announcement and jubilations. 

Those jubilations were pretty general in the garrison. The 
Thirteenth Cuirassiers were not more exacting than cuirassiers have 
an undeniable right to be; but they had found two years quite 
sufficient to stale the natural and artificial delights of Huningue. 
The officers’ café—the Café de la Place—was the scene of de- 
lirious demonstrations at the hour of absinthe, when the news 
of the change of quarters had become public. The younger 
officers with a solid backbone to their pay were the most hilarious. 
The piles of bock saucers on some tables were assuming monu- 
mental proportions. Lieutenant Parabere, of the third squadron 
delivered from the billiard-table a succinct lecture on Paris, which 
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argued a far more intimate acquaintance with the Elysée Mont- 
martre than with the Louvre. Sub-Lieutenant Scheffer overturned 
four tables performing what he called a Wagnerian waltz with his 
superior officer, Captain la Galette, to the noble air of “ Pars pour 
la Crete, pars pour la Crete, Pars, pars, pars.” In a corner a 
couple of elderly majors grumbled grievously over their dominoes. 

“Four everywhere ; rather surprised you there, eh? Listen to 
those nincompoops yonder. Paris, indeed! as if the extra pay 
covered a quarter of the extra expense!” 

“ Double blank. And, waiter, where's my third ration of green 
soup (absinthe), sacré tonnerre! Yes, I should like to know what 
can they want better than they have here. The beer’s three sous 
a glass, and you are in Switzerland in half-an-hour. 

Thus the heavier, more hoary heroes muttered in their stiff 
moustaches. But Beaugency, as he left the café with his friend, 
would willingly have executed a waltz down the High Street if a 
captain of cavalry were allowed thus to demean himself publicly. 
And Rodemont, despite his two years of happiness at Huningue, 
despite that adoring wife and that adorable baby, was beginning 
to feel the contagion of his friend’s enthusiasm. 

“You are certain that we pass by Dijon?” he said, with 
affected indifference. 

“Certain ; and—and you remember Rose and Mathilde ?” 

“ Y—-yes,” his senior said, in some embarrassment. 

“Splendid creature, Mathilde, don’t you remember? What 
pic-nies we used to have, the four of us, on the banks of the Bur- 
gundy Canal! Rose was a nice girl enough, but she hadn’t the 
majesty of your Mathilde. We must go and see them, old man, 
on our way through.” 

“Nonsense: and Héléne?” And Captain Rodemont had a 
tone of virtuous dignity which is not often heard in the Cuiras- 
siers. 

“ Ah, bah; after ‘three halts and a river’; and there are two 
dozen halts and half-a-dozen rivers between this and Dijon.” 

And Beaugency turned into the substantial, old-fashioned Hotel 
de Mont Blane where the lieutenants’ and captains’ mess was 
held. 

Raoul Rodemont went to his dinner, his married officers’ 
dinner at home, with hazy ideas hovering in his head, which 
would have better suited an officer sworn to celibacy. Dijon 
and Louise, and Rose and Mathilde—especially Mathilde, did 
suggest some not unpleasant memories They were the light loves 
of two-and-twenty; days without morrows—one-epaulette days, 
and that epaulette on the left shoulder—when a louis in one’s pocket 
and a lass on one’s arm was as fair a portion of Paradise asa 
Marshal of France could ask to enjoy in twelve hours. Mathilde 
was really a Gloire de Dijon and the Rose, her sister, goodness 
itself. They were the daughters at the comfortable hostelry where 
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the young lieutenants lodged. The courtship was conducted in 
military fashion; but the ladies were accustomed to military 
fashions and liked them. And what frank, gay comrades they 
were after the capitulation! How they chased their lieutenants 
down the vineyard slopes, and taught them a local bowrrée at the 
village ball afterwards! Mademoiselle Mathilde had little out- 
bursts of temper which induced Lieutenant Raoul to call her 
Moutarde de Dijon as well as Gloire ; and Mademoiselle Rose could 
never be persuaded that Shakespeare was not the one English Pope ; 
but how they laughed after the little tempests, and how prettily 
simple was the avowal of ignorance ! 

But these were all wild oats, sown for ever—the down on the 
peach, the dust on the butterfly’s wing. And when the ex-rake 
of Dijon found his wife with red eyes and trembling lips—the 
momentary ugliness, which is a hundred times more pathetic in a 
pretty woman than all her beauty at its best and brightest—he 
torgot all Cuirassiers’ wicked proverbs and wickeder achievements 
—and took the little woman into his arms quite weakly. 

“ Why, mignonne, what is this—what is the trouble ?” 

*“ T am—I am foolish—but it will be our first—our first separa- 
tion,” sobbed the innocent hypocrite. 

“Only a fortnight, chérie; and then Paris, the salons, the 
theatres, the dressmakers——” 

“Oh, I don’t care about the theatres and dressmakers ; and— 
and couldn’t you let us ride with you—as far as Dijon?” 

“My dearest ! what do you imagine the Colonel would say ? 
do you want to give him apoplexy before he gets his brigade: 
And then—the baby.” 

* Ah, yes, the poor baby.” 

“ Why poor—he isn’t ill ?” 

“No, but I have a fancy”—and Héléne looked her husband 
shyly in the face—“ that if either of us was ever to do anything 
wrong—to tell untruths—or—or have secrets—he would fall ill, 
and, oh, perhaps—” 

She could not conclude, for Raoul silenced her with a kiss and 
a “hush” that trembled strangely, considering that it came from 
under a Cuirassier’s moustache. And that evening and all 
through the morrow Mathilde and Rose were as far from Captain 
Raoul’s virtuous mind as last week’s last cigarette. 

But the day after that morrow was the day of departure, and a 
spirit of reckless adventure was in the air. The preceding even- 
ing had been spent in a riotous celebration of the event. Punch 
had flowed freely, and Beaugency had composed an amorous 
guide to Huningue, and its environs, which was designed for the 
instruction of the new garrison, and which is yet famous in the 
military sub-division. Even those elderly chefs d’escadron had 
partaken of the punch, and felt something of the pervading rest- 
lessness this morning—perhaps because of the punch. For to be 
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en route, no matter the destination, is a happy thing in any 
soldier’s experience, when the season is propitious, and the 
country pleasant! Though Raoul Rodemont put his gauntlet 
once or twice to his eyes after kissing the baby on the threshold, 
he tossed his horse hair cheerily when he was in the saddle, and 
the trumpets sounded: Rowle ta bosse, and the regiment clanged 
down the chief streets amid a chorus of Bon voyage, and Vivent 
les Cuirassiers! He was not unhappy on the road, took pleasure 
in the slow cigar between odorous hedgerows, the easy pace and 
position ; had a fair appetite at the grande halte, when, after your 
orderly had seen to your saddle, and your men had arranged their 
accoutrements and opened their havresacs, the cantiniére spread 
her snowy table under a tree, and loaded it with cold meats, coffee 
and beer-bottles. There one chats familiarly, one’s mouth half 
full, with chums and superiors, watching the cantine girl, speeding 
from the officers to the men, who, at their horses’ heads, feed 
beast and man with dry bread, the remainder of last night’s 
dinner, or some dainty given by a kind hostess to the trooper 
billeted upon her. Then the trumpet sounds: To horse ;” 
and in three minutes the regiment is again on its way, threading 
the country ways hke a golden serpent. 

By the time they reached Dijon the most moderately veracious 
historian must have allowed that in the matter of moral laxity 
Captain Rodemont was pretty well in unison with Captain Beau- 
gency. He had a hurried conversation with his friend, while the 


fourriers distributed their billets to the officers before entering 


the town, and when they rode into the picturesque old city, music 
ahead, doctor and veterinary surgeon behind with the waggons 
and the disabled horses, he had altogether forgotten Huningue for 
the moment—aye, and even the baby. He had scarcely patience 
enough to superintend his men distributing the soup and beef 
in their canvas trousers and stable jackets. 

“Well?” he said quite breathlessly, the monster; and 
Beaugency grinning grossly under his tawny bristles, answered 
with deep diplomacy. 

- “Saw them both in the crowd, and have arranged a dinner for 

this evening—at least with Rose. But oh, my poor fellow, you 
have been quite cut out by the infantry—Captain Othello, of the 
103rd line.” 

Rodemont twisted his moustache savagely. It is all very well 
to have virtuous principles, and an adored wife and baby, but to 
be eclipsed by a line captain is an unbearable humiliation for an 
officer of Cuirassiers—and the Thirteeuth to boot ! 

“We'll see,” he said shortly. “Let’s meet at the café after 
the fourrage. Tell Rose to tell her sister I am there, and let 
Othello come if he likes.” 

And he strode away, with a little Hecla of pride and jealousy 
bubbling under the left swell of his breastplate. 
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He had a billet for a doctor. A servant in tears opened the 
door, and in a few minutes a worn, sad-eyed broken man came to 
him. 

“Pardon me, monsieur. I cannot receive you. A great sorrow— 
will you accept a lodging at an hotel? Look—see here ”—and he 
half opened the door of the adjoining room. 

There a woman sat weeping with quiet resignation beside a cot, 
and there a little baby with yellow cheeks and half-closed eyes lay 
at the end of his little life’s trouble. 

The soldier felt his eyes burn and brim with tears. He wrung 
the doctor’s hand a minute, and then flung away wildly down the 
street to the first hotel, where he shut himself in a room mur- 
muring to himself with a sick foreboding: “ Oh, my own boy, my 
own boy.” 

Two hours afterwards a waiter came to the door. 

“A lady to see you, sir.” 

*T can see nobody,” was the rough response. 

* But the lady insists, sir,” the waiter went on. 

“Did you hear me,” shouted the Captain in his most martial 
baritone: “I know no lady here—I don’t want to know any—and 
you will leave me alone, or—” 

And he marched on the waiter, who fled, leaving the door ajar. 
A little woman slid into the room. 

* Raoul,” she whispered. 

But Raoul was trying to write a letter, with two portraits before 
him. Then when she touched him lie turned, caught her hands, 
and cried : 

“Héléne! Oh, then it’s true, the baby !—” 

But the baby was already in the room in its nurse’s arms, and 
its mother explaining her jealous journey; and Raoul was laugh- 
ing with wet eyelashes, and dancing the baby and kissing the 
wife like a mariner saved from shipwreck, half mad from the salt 
of the sea and the despair of his soul. 

And when next day, Beaugency began to describe his festive 
prowesses, he dropped back to the surgeon’s side and began an 
erudite conversation on teething. 
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* You will introduce me—won’t you, Alister?” 

“JT don’t know so much about that! I hardly think it safe— 
when a plain fellow like myself is pretty confident that he is in a 
fair way to win the heart of the dearest, loveliest little woman in 
the world, I don’t think he would be wise to throw in her path a 
handsome lady-killer like yourself, Charlie ! ” 

* Bosh! There is not much danger of cutting you out if she 
knows what a good fellow you are. Are you engaged?” 

“ Not exactly—I couldn’t ask Ella to be my wife, until I could 
see some way of keeping her in the luxury she has been accus- 
tomed to all her life. Ill introduce you, Charlie. I'll risk it, 
because when you have made Ella’s acquaintance you will resign 
yourself to music and talk, instead of wasting your substance on 
cards, at the Junior, night after night. I'll sacrifice myself to 
serve you, old chap, and trust to your honour not to be too fascina- 
ting to my ladye love. Knowing her will do you a lot of good. 
It has me. So we'll go to Hill Street this evening, it’s one of Mrs. 
L’Estrange’s ‘ At home’ nights.” 

“ Thanks, Alister. I shall be delighted. Miss L’Estrange is a 
great beauty—isn’t she ? I heard so at the club the other day— 
What is she—blonde or brunette? I hate blondes—they are 
generally so insipid—big black eyes sparkling like diamonds ; 
dusky cheeks with a dash of damask roses; ruby lips, and five 
feet three—just Venus de Medici’s height. There you are—with 
my beau-ideal of loveliness right before you.” Charlie Vane 
rattles according to his habit, and glancing up with a laugh, he is 
rather amazed at the shadow that has unmistakably fallen on 
Alister Grant’s face. 

“Ella is your beau-ideal, then,” is the reply, in a low voice. 
** You have described her so exactly that one would fancy you had 
seen her! But I really have never thought much of her beauty, 
I only know that she is everything to me—and that it would break 
my heart if she went out of my life!” 

* So! you are hard hit indeed, my boy—when you talk of break- 
ing your heart. Hearts are tough things now-a-days, but let us 
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hope the fair Ella appreciates your liking properly, and would not 
so much as look at another man !” 

* Let us hope it,” is the grave response ; and Charlie Vane, un- 
accustomed to much show of real feeling in the London world, 
stares at his friend for a moment. 

Then he shrugs his shoulders, and rattles away at some other 
topic, while the colour that had left Alister’s face slowly creeps 
back. 

But somehow as the two men dash along to Hill Street, Charlie 
feels a curious perturbation, and a newborn shyness; and a good 
deal of his ordinary careless débonnair bearing is absent, when 
he is introduced to Miss L’Estrange, a dark girl with big black 
eyes, and damask roses on her dusky cheeks, and a pair of sweet 
fresh lips that look like twin cherries. She is dressed in a long 
trailing white silk dress, with a rope of pearls round her throat, 
and the same pure jewels gleaming in her glossy hair, and she re- 
ceives Charlie Vane—of one of the crack regiments, and a habitué, 
of all the swell houses—with a smile that fairly takes away his 
breath. 

Still he is disappointed, for Miss L’Estrange is not the beauty 
he expected—though a sweet lovable girl. 

“ Alister need not be afraid—I sha’n’t lose my head or my heart 
to her,” he thinks, as he walks into his rooms that night ; then he 
drops into a lounge and a reverie, with a cigar in his mouth—and 
through the clouds of smoke, two large black eyes look at him, 
and two ruby lips tempt him by their sweetness and freshness. 

“ How do you like Vane, Ella?” Alister asks of the girl he is 
half engaged to. 

“How do I like liim ? Oh! so—so—you see he is your great 
chum, so of course I must like him!” 

‘Don’t you like him for himself, darling ? He is awfully hand- 
some and agreeable, and sings like Capoul.” 

* Yes—” Ella answers, slowly, “still—I'll tell you. He has 
been told that he is irresistible, and knows it too well, and that’s 
why I don’t fancy him—I can’t bear conceited men!” 

Alister flushes with pleasure, while he reproaches himself for 
his unloyalty to friendship, and to appease his conscience, goes on 
affably : 

“The women have spoiled him to a certain extent, perhaps. 
But he is the best fellow going. I want your mother to be kind 
to him, and to ask him here often. He is pretty well off, and has 
been leading rather a fast life, and I want him to sober down. He 
is passionately fond of music, and if you’l! take compassion and 
sing with him, I am sure you will wean him from those eternal 
club evenings, which are the devil !” 

“ Alister!” cries Ella, pretending to be shocked, “ you must be 
anxious about Captain Vane’s welfare when you take to bad 
French, like that !” 
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“ Milles pardons, dear, but you will do your best, won’t you?” 
he answers, persuaded that she does not admire his friend, and 
that no danger can possibly accrue from duets and continual 
companionship. 

And so the weeks go on, and Ella begins to grow curiously 
tolerant of Charlie’s conceit, and curiously nervous as the evening 
hours come on. Of course she welcomes him simply because his 
voice blends so deliciously with hers, and he has the power to make 
even her grim old father smile over his gay sallies. Somehow the 
evenings he is away at some grand ball or reception—for Charlie 
is wonderfully in request—seem dull and flat and stale, and 
altogether unprofitable—but the evenings in Hill Street, when 
the first notes of “ M’Appari” or “Salve dimora” break on her 
ear, are just a snatch of her ideas of paradise. 

Besides this, there is the sweetest subtlest feeling, that in spite 
of the professional beauties, and the attraction of cards at the 
Club, Charlie never fails coming to Mrs. L’Estrange’s “ At home” 
when he is invited. 

He himself wonders how his evenings have passed before he 
made his first bow in Hill Street! and curses himself for a blind 
fool not to have seen how lovely Ella really was, and how irre- 
sistible. It is hard !—hard to find this out, when she of course 
loves Alister Grant, and is really pledged to him! 

These are the thoughts that 1ack his soul, and bring an un- 
wonted shadow over his handsome insouciant face, that seemed as if 
sunshine was habitual to it in the first days, and as Ella marks 
the shadow, she grows pale, and her heart sinks; and life, which 
she has, up to now, looked at in glorious hues, seems a horrible and 
awful mistake. 

Unsuspecting—putting implicit and blind faith in both mistress 
und friend—Alister smiles on the two, delighted to see the refor- 
mation in the man whom he likes almost as a brother, and 
satisfied that he has a hold on Ella’s heart that nought can un- 
loosen. 

“Ella, darling! My uncle died yesterday, and I am a good 
many thousands richer, so I shall speak to your father in a day or 
two, and then you will let the world know how happy Iam! You 
won’t hold back now, love, but be my own wife soon—won’t you ?” 

Ella’s face is bent over a piece of elaborate work, and Alister 
does not see the scared look that starts into her eyes, but he sees 
the little white hand tremble, and sure that it is from sheer excess 
of joy at the news—-he seizes it, and presses his lips passionately 
to it. 

And she does not dare to drag it away—though these kisses 
seem to burn and sear her flesh. 

“Tell me, dearest, that I need not wait long. Oh! my darling! 
if you knew how I love you—how impatiently I have looked 
forward to the time when I could really ask you to marry me— 
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you would answer! You would put these dear arms round my 
neck, and whisper that you too are glad!” 

But Ella does not dream of being demonstrative— nay, she 
shrinks back a little, and bows her head, with its coronet of blue- 
black tresses, still lower, so that her lover may not read in it her 
want of love—her utter falsity. 

She murmurs in a tremulous voice at last, “I will answer you 
to-morrow.” 

But Alister, never doubting her fealty, is quite content. 

Mr. L’Estrange gives a cordial consent to Alister’s suit, when he 
has fully explained to the paternal ears his change of fortune. 
Alister Grant comes of a good old Scotch family, and to Richard 
1/Estrange—a self-made man, whose antecedents are shaky—such 
a marriage would well fulfil his aspirations for his daughter. So 
with a heart brimful of rapture, Alister hastens on the morrow to 
find Ella, and hear the blessed words that are to make him the 
happiest of men for ever and ever. 

With a white face and compressed lips, Mr. L’Estrange meets 
him at the door, and draws him into the library. 

Alister, amazed, stares at him aghast ; then a pallor creeps over 
his own face, and, staggering a little, he leans up against the 
wall. 

“Ella! what of her? Is she ill ?” 

“ Worse.” 

“ Not—dead?” and the young voice rings out with a supreme 
agony, that touches the old man to the soul. 

“No! no! not dead—that is, not really dead—but dead to you, 
my boy. She has gone off—eloped with that handsome good-for- 
nothing scoundrel, Vane! Come, Grant, bear it like a man. 
Although she is my child, I must say she is not worthy of such 
love as yours.” 

As Mr. L’Estrange’s words clearly forced the truth on Alister’s 
mind, he grasped the nearest chair for support. No sound escapes 
his white lips. Yet plainly enough the other man sees that his 
daughter’s falsity has dealt a fearful blow—that it has crushed 
not only hope but life from out of the heart which, only a few 
moments since, was so joyous and confident of success. 

“It is a bitter blow, but it won’t kill me,” Alister mutters, pre- 
sently ; “I have something still to live for!” 

“That’s right, my boy; that’s the way to take it,” Mr. 
1’Estrange says heartily, as he grasps the poor young fellow’s 
hand. 

“Revenge! I'll live for that! Yes, Ella, with your latest 
breath you shall remember me!” Alister murmurs, bitterly, as he 
strides away from the house which had once held such happiness 
for him. 

Only once he met his faithless love by chance, eighteen months 
after her marriage—and at the sight of him she turned and almost 
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fled—-and he never dreamed of pursuing her. He was not a man 
to wage war with women. 

But one day he came across Charlie Vane, who was about to pass 
with a hasty bow, when Alister cried in a stern voice : 

“Stop!” 

Now Charlie was a brave man. He had never lost his nerve 
when the bullets flew within an inch of his head in Afghanistan 
and Egypt ; yet now he felt a craven, as with a hesitating gesture 
he held out his hand. 

* Will you take it, Grant ?” he faltered. 

But Alister struck it away. 

“No! I would as soon clasp that of a murderer, I believe 
—for such you have been tome! I trusted you—trusted you with 
all my heart and soul—and you slew me with a blow more deadly 
than an enemy’s weapon could deal! That would be dealt and 
finished, but the wound you have given is still open—festering— 
fatal—and thus it will remain until it is dealt back—aye! and 
doubly paid for! The time will yet come when Mrs. Vane will 
think of me with a different feeling than pity. To her latest 
breath she shall remember Alister Grant !” 

* God knows we struggled against it, both she and I.” 

But Alister, not heeding his words, turned on his heel. 

Months rolled by, and it was three years since the day when 
Ella had left home with Charlie, and in all this time a sort of 
dread spoiled their lives. 

Charlie could not banish from his memory Alister’s words and 
manner when they last met. He felt perfectly sure in some way 
he would make them keenly feel the wrong they had done him. 

Why in all this time Alister had made no sign and remained 
inactive, they could not assign a reason. Was it that he was wait- 
ing a surer or more perfect revenye to gain? Or was it that the 
good and noble character of the man they had injured had proved 
firm against the whispering of the evil spirit ? They could not tell. 

And Alister Grant himself scarcely knew why he lived on and 
did not seek the revenge for which he had vowed to live. Was it 
that the love—betrayed, outraged, cast aside—had not yet been 
castout by him? Did it still live in his heart, and, with its holy 
influence, plead for forgiveness ? How could he slay the man with- 
out hurting the woman? Did the remembrance of what Ella had 
once been to him stay the avenging hand? These thoughts 
would come to Alister, and, starting up, he tried to throw off the 
better mood, and murmured, as if to excuse this tardiness of 
action : 

“No, no! It is not so. I am not such a weak, pitiful fool, 
God knows! I am only waiting for a surer—more perfect re- 
venge !” 

That he lived at all was a marvel to all who knew him. Not 
only had his life been spoilt, but health and strength had seemed to 
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sink under the blow until only the shadow of his former self re- 
mained. A pity that he was not of the same nature as many men 
in these days; but he was thoroughly Scotch to the backbone, 
with a Scot’s best points—earnest, tenacious, incapable of change. 
His honest face, with the light blue eyes of the North, had lost its 
hopeful, buoyant expression entirely, and the crisp, light brown 
curls, almost flaxen in fairness, were thickly sprinkled with silken 
threads. Ella seemed to fill each hour of his life. He could see 
her now as plainly as four years back, and somehow time, soften- 
ing her cruelty, brought back more vividly the sweet old days 
when she let him think he was dear to her—aye, dearer to her 
than all the world. Frailer grew the bonds that bound him to 
life, and at last he felt nothing, realised nothing, but an intense 
longing to see her again once more, to speak to her one little 
word, to clasp in pardon and in peace the hand that had thrilled 
him, when it lay in his own, with a happiness akin to heaven. 

It was a wild night in autumn, and the wind swept madly over 
the streets of the metropolis, shrieking, and moaning, and sighing. 
But above these dismal sounds broke a ery that struck fear around 
—a ery of Fire! 

An hotel in one of the most crowded West End thoroughfares 
was in flames, while its inmates were still wrapped in sleep. The 
street was soon blocked by engines, and vigorously enough the 
men did their hazardous work. A shower of water was cast on 
the building, but the vivid tongues of flame were only subdued 
for a moment, to burst out again with a renewed power of de- 
fiance, until all hope of saving the building was abandoned. 
Wildly men and women and children were dragged out. Then 
above the shrieking wind came a cry that went to every heart : 

“ My boy—oh God! my boy!” and a woman, young and lovely, 
with dishevelled hair hanging like a black veil over her shoulder, 
rushed up the steps of the burning hotel. 

Hands went out to bring her back, and her husband, who, in the 
terror and excitement of the scene, had a strange child in his 
arms, rushed forward to save his own, but he was dragged forcibly 
back. 

“Tt is too late!” a thousand voices seem to shout in his ears. 

But ascending the ladder—cheered on by the crowd below—was 
a man who, reckless of life, was glad to sacrifice it, if by such 
sacrifice he could bring joy and comfort to that wretched woman’s 
heart. 

The clouds of smoke curled forth from the window he had 
reached, and the cries and cheers of the crowd below were hushed 
as he disappeared from view. Darker—denser grew the smoke, 
but presently in its clouds came the welcome form, and clasped 
closely in his arms—a little child. One more step and he has 
gained the ladder. And then a loud, triumphant cheer goes up 
once more from the spectators below. 
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As he comes down, down, another volume of flame appears to 
rush after him, as if determined to envelope him. But he is 
beyond its reach. 

Arms stretch eagerly up to take the child, but the brave heart 
that has saved it clasps it close, and staggering on, he reaches 
the woman, who, kneeling in her white robes on the pavement, 
gazes at him with straining eyes. 

The fire casts a vivid glare around, and then, in that moment of 
supreme despair and anguish, she has recognised the face against 
which the golden head of her darling lies. 

“Thank God—and—you!” she murmurs, and catching her 
boy to her breast, she stoops and presses a kiss on the hand that 
has brought her treasure to her. 

And that woman’s kiss makes Alister Grant infinitely more 
giddy than his perilous ascent amidst the forked tongues of flame 
that leapt around him, and brought him face to face with death. 

“Ella! I give him to you! Bless—forgive! Remember-— 
you'll remember me—Ella!” and catching at her dress, he presses 
his lips to it, and sinks at the feet of the woman he had loved so 
well. 

It is of no avail to minister to him, for the frail thread has 
broken, the spoiled life has ended, and Alister Grant’s weary 
soul is resting. 

Resting quietly—peacefully—maybe—for the great desire of 
his heart has been granted him. He has seen her—felt her 
lips on his hand—and willingly he yielded up his spirit, since his 
latest breath had been for her and near her. 

The aim for which he had lingered has been accomplished—a 
revenge—but a revenge so noble and so perfect. Prophetic were 
his words, “ She shall remember me to her latest hour!” 

Who knows but in the moment of despair—turned into joy 
through him—she recognised his real worth, and weighing it in 
the balance with the character of the man for whom she had 
deserted him, found her husband wanting! She feels that Alister 
has forgiven her, and that sometime they two shall meet again, 
that he is waiting for her in a land where disappointment is 
never known, where regrets cease, and love dwelleth for ever and 
ever. 








SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON: 


The Oldest Theatre—Pennyworths. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Author of “ The Life of George IV,” “ Kings and Queens of an Hour,” §c. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


Drury LANE THEATRE—Old Drury, as it is affectionately called— 
is the sole representative of a favourite kind of English theatri- 
calamusement. It has the air of an institution, that vast and 
imposing pile, standing in one of the most squalid neighbourhoods 
in London. Thousands in the district turn their eyes to it with 
veneration and hope—to the little gutter child it is the grand ideal, 
for all are brought up with the hope of being “taken on” in the 
Pantomime, while every girl longs and prays for the chance of 
wearing fine clothes, and being a fairy in the realms of dazzling 
delight. It is a fortunate thing that the last few years, and the 
coming of *“ Augustus Harris,” has brought prosperity to this great 
institution, on which literally thousands depend for their daily 
bread. Augustus Harris, therefore, is, to a certain extent, a bene- 
factor, and we can, therefore, pardon those rather too numerous 
portraits of himself with which he adorns every conspicuous 
hoarding. As I said, Old Drury has claims on us as representing 
the true British entertainment of honest flavour. Even the actors 
aequire an old Drury Lane style, for they must pitch their voice in 
special tones, use a large style of gesture and walk, and flavour 
their jokes according tothe genius loci. The Haymarket was 
once British, but has long ceased to be so. Everywhere there is 
French translation and adaptation which, it seems, is quite com- 
patible with original compositions—“ written by” being the proper 
phrase, when you have conveyed plot, characters, thought, but 
“ spice up” all with language of your own. 

The front, or portico, has never been completed, according to the 
handsome design of the architect, .and indeed the interior does 
not represent the architect’s intentions. It was found too vast, 
and in an incredibly short space of time was pulled to pieces and 
a new auditorium constructed. The long colonnade outside is 
handsome and suitable, but it will be noticed that about half of 
its top has been taken away, owing to one of the large stones 
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having tumbled over into the street. Instead of making the rest 
secure the whole was removed. Nothing would so improve the 
architectural character of our streets as great porches projecting 
over the pavement to the roadway, but this the Board of Works 
will now not tolerate. 

This “Old Drury” is not by any means the oldest Playhouse 
of the name, as there were two before it; but still, it is of a 
great age—seventy years old and upwards, the doyen of London 
theatres. The Haymarket comes next, being about ten years 
junior. But the oldest London theatre (taking the suburbs in) 
is the Richmond one. 

If we turn up Vinegar Yard—a good name—beside the theatre, 
and make our way round, flanking it, we shall come on a frag- 
ment of the older Drury, and which Elia describes in his 
pleasantest fushion. “In the north end of Cross Court there yet 
stands a portal of some architectural pretensions, though reduced 
to humble use, serving at present for an entrance to a printing 
office. This old doorway, if you are young, reader, you may not 
know was the identical pit entrance to old Drury—Garrick’s 
Drury—all of it that is left. I never pass it,without shaking some 
forty years off my shoulders, recurring to the evening when I 
passed through it to see my first play.” There it stands now, a 
rather squalid shop, where sweet-stuff is sold, with a little pedi- 
ment over a small squeezed door that has clearly the counterfeit 
presentiment—a deathly cimmerian passage even now—of a pit 
door. I never pass without that image of the little boy Lamb, 
waiting entranced to see his first play. Alas! that mystery of 
the playhouse has vanished, and the fault is not in ourselves so 
much as in the plays and players. Everything now is in the blaze 
and glare of overpowering light, and there is no mystery at all. 
But the old green curtain still endures—here and at the Lyceum 
—and who will not own that it is a real dramatic element. 

There is more significance in that than people dream of. 
As at the beginning of the night it spreads out before us, 
stretching aloft in a vast indistinct waste, it seems to speak of the 
unutterable generalit y—of the mistiness and infinity which should 
attend all that is theatrical. There is even a suggestion of the 
great mystery of what is behind: the future play. It floats there 
impassively, while even the dust and folds hardly impair its dignity. 
How different the perky gaudiness of the modern drop-scene! 
That brings us all down to earth at once—to upholstery and glitter : 
it is palpable. Adieu to mystery, with all those nymphs and this 
landscape work—it is as earthy as all that is beyond. But when 
the drama is done—the grief or despair has culminated, how like 
an ill-omened cloud it descends: the huge dark baize unfolds 
itself and gradually absorbs all from our sight, like to the 
ponderous waves of “the green one,” that so slowly engulphs! 
And when it has done its course, then it remains the barrier 
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between this world and that beyond. We seem to be cut off 
inexorably from the land of showdom and romance—we know it 
is but so much baize,and yet it is as effectual as if it were Mr. 
Edgar Bruce’s new iron curtain, and should not dream of anyone 
laying a profane touch on it to push it aside. For all we know— 
though that is a fiction—it may so hang to the same hour the 
next night, when it shall open that world of spirits afresh. Even 
its gentle movement, as some process went on behind, lent a 
mystery which even now affects. But the gaudy painted drop- 
scene coming down jauntily, its roller touching the ground with 
a smart bump or thud, that is all prose; as well pull down the 
window blind. All this may seem fanciful, but there is a dramatic 
meaning here I am convinced. I have a theory, too, that the 
principles of modern scenery are quite destructive of illusion. 
But this by the way. 

Associated with Old Drury are the old play-bills. “The casual 
sight of an old play,” begins Elia again; but who does not know 
the passage. Then again, one has a fancy for the old long tissue 
paper bills, with the oleaginous printing, which came off on your 
kid gloves. There was a peculiar scent or smell, surely. The 
new things are altogether too genteel, the print also is exceedingly 
small, and what with the light being now darkened between the 
acts—the exact time you want to identify your actors and actresses 
is as they come—they are of little use. What fantastic shapes 
they have taken during the last few years—little books, or cards, 
like ball-room programmes, advertisement sheets, as at the 
“ Gaiety”; buff-tinted, as-at the Lyceum and Haymarket; blue, 
as at the St. James.’ Mr. Fiske introduced a sort of American 
notion at the St. James’, the “ Bill of the Play,” which had 
stories and lively anecdotes, criticisms, ete. 

Once, as if to shake one’s childish faith in Old Drury, the 
full-bodied, fruity, long-in-bottle melodrama, The Miller and 
his Men, was announced on its boards: when the late Charles 
Dickens eagerly suggested that we should go and see it, if 
only for the sake of ‘old times,” and perhaps to have a hearty 
laugh at its rococo absurdities. A party was made. But the 
result was a terrible awakening. It was unutterably stupid and 
tedious. The fault of this, however, was in the actors, and 
always is in such case. They have lost the old arts and tra- 
ditions: and it is hard to expect them to know them. Here one 
can realise the inferiority of public taste in our times—the very 
entrance to this spacious theatre would help. The vestibule, the 
rotunda, the noble stairs—literally “ flights,” for they seem to soar 
aloft—the sense of grand palatial spaciousness—this strikes even 
the most careless. There is a special grace in the view of the 
rotunda from the top of the stairs. But, of course, these things 
are only gained by vast cost and prodigality of space. Yet such, in 
the case of the Law Courts, was readily granted, with the result 
of eternal cimmerian gloom and stinted passages. I frankly con- 
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fess I prefer the entertainment on the stairs to what is within, 
which is less ennobling in its effect on the human mind. 

Passing now to the Lyceum, we might almost thank the 
architect for his handsome portico, which covers the street. This 
is another of the architectural theatres conceived in a truly 
elegant spirit of design by one Beazeley, who was moreover a 
fellow of infinite jest. He also built the ill-fated Theatre Royal, 
Dublin—a nobly-proportioned building, almost the same size as 
Drury Lane, fitted with grand saloon or crush-room, and with a 
number of little residences “ worked” into it, where box-keepers, 
etc., used to reside. Yet this imposing building was constructed 
in two months. The lines of the boxes, the grand spaciousness of 
the stage, the beauty of the arch, all give a dignity to the dramas 
presented. But there is a serious tax to be paid, and every extra 
foot added to the stage becomes multiplied in countless yards of 
canvas of scenic-painting, machinery, and extra “hands.” The 
cameo decorations that run round are full of Italian grace, and 
worthy the notice of the amateur. Not long ago, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bram Stoker, this theatre was altered and expanded, 
some space was taken in from the vestibule, and the pit opened 
out, furnishing an additional accommodation of seats to the 
amount, I believe, of thirty or forty pounds a night. The benefit 
of this the attractive Mary Anderson now enjoys to the amount of 
about eight hundred pounds a month. There has been, however, 
some unavoidable sacrifice of the beauty of the house, for parts 
are thrown out of proportion. The coupled pillars, which were 
graceful and gave an idea of support, have been supplanted by a 
single one. When the workmen were busy excavating below the 
pit and stage, there was discovered an immense store of Bird of 
Paradise feathers, mouldy and decayed, with stock of spangles, 
dresses, etc. These proved to be the tawdry fineries devised by 
Madame Vestris for one of poor Planché’s extravaganzas—the 
Island of Jewels, or some such thing. Excellent, worthy old 
Planché! always sprightly, even in his extreme old age, by no 
means a bore, and always sprightly: as, when consulted by a 
certain late actress about writing her a song, his gravely recom- 
mending her “to go to Longfellow.” What now would the 
reader think was about the oldest theatre in London and 
its suburbs? Compared with its enormous size, there is 
little that is old in London; therefore there is some credit 
in any old building holding its poor frame together so long. 
On Richmond Common we shall see what I believe is the 
senior theatre of Old England, a quaintly antique thing, built 
about 1765, and therefore 119 years old. There is certainly a 
pleasing rococo air about all—when a boy I spent a long time 
there, and recall the old-fashioned flavour of the place, which has 
not yet departed. The Common, with its rows of genial red 
Queen Anne houses, ranged in terraces, have even now a tranquil 
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air—these tints are mellowed by age—and they have architec- 
tural effect which contrasts as effectively with the rows of the 
modern buildings as an elegant faded old lady does with some 
flaunting miss. The mixture of tints on these old commons ever 
pleases, the green—even the white rails—the sleepy tranquility, the 
old-fashioned people who doze away life. At times there was a season 
—an annual regatta ball at “ The Castle,” then kept by one Bull, 
and very gay it was. There wasa colony, that included Maria Edg- 
worth’s brother, a genial old man, who gave parties. And I recall 
the great convulsion arising out of the dispute between rector and 
curate. It was thought the curate preached better—he was more 
popular. Richmond was rent into factions, but the curate, weaker 
vessel, was driven out. He came round in a cab, and paid adieu 
to all the friends who had stood by him in his trial, which was 
thought very graceful of him. But to our theatre. It ever reminds 
one of Dickens’ theatres, such as Crummles might have managed, 
for then it was really a picturesque thing, with stairs mounting 
outside, right and left to the boxes, while you descended into a 
sort of well to reach the pit. Attached to it and growing out of it 
was a sort of hexagonal dwelling house, with a tree planted by 
Queen Elizabeth, so the legend runs. There was something of 
the old fashion of some weather-beaten three-decker in the look of 
the place—it was a genuine thing—had the genuine flavour. Since 
then someone has plastered it over and modernised it, but the 
old balustrades and stairs outside have been left. This vener- 
able tabernacle has a fitful time, being on the whole more closed 
than open. It nods and dozes through the year. What excite- 
ment when it was to be opened for two nights only, with The 
Green Bushes, a delightful entertaining piece and so romantic 
—in the suburbs, and in boyhood’s hour. But it was revived not so 
long since, with the veteran Celeste redeviva. Oh how flat, how 
poor! Sometimes a company of London amateurs took it for 
one night, playing London Assurance, having friends on the Green; 
then all old ladies and old maids make an exertion, and the fly 
is ordered the night before. There is a rare book at this moment 
open before me, and one of the most prized of my treasures, 
and called “The Theatric Tourist, Being a Genuine Collection 
of Correct Views—a Brief and Authentic Account of the Prin- 
cipal Provincial Theatres, by a Theatric Amateur,” published in 
1805. This is filled with bright coloured plates of all the old 
playhouses: Maidstone, Bath, Lewes, Edmonton, and many more, 
and what with the old costumes and vivid colours, they are truly 
picturesque, valuable too as a record, for by this time nearly all 
the old houses of the country have ceased to exist, and have been 
replaced by new pretentious things. 

Isleworth, a charming suburb to the surburban Richmond, 
looks very pleasing and picturesque from the other side of the 
river ; you can see our long lost Charing Cross Lion, who, as many 
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think, was carted away into space, or “shot” somewhere into 
a river. But there he stands defiant—on Sion House—another 
of his ancestral homes by the Thames—associated too with 
charming Sunday walks by the river, say from Kew to. Rich- 
mond, where the ineffable softness of the stream on some balmy 
sunny day is best perceived. There were many such days 
last year, and one the Richmond Theatre suggests. Hard by 
to Isleworth is an enclosed house and grounds—an antique villa, 
a couple of centuries old, well known as belonging to a sterling 
veteran actor, long associated with the old Haymarket. In this 
charming enclosure he has dwelt for many years, and, by assiduous 
but enjoyable toil, has created a garden with winding walks and 
labyrinths, having a picturesque old yew as something to begin 
with. On one of those enjoyable riverside Sundays last year 
I made my way down, having been often bidden, and here I was 
welcomed by one of the best specimens the profession can offer. 
Grateful is that bit of green sward—like velvet—the table set 
out near the overshadowing yew, the old porch at home, the 
world and its hum shut out by the enclosing wall. But the 
attractions of this pretty place have been well described by an 
accomplished lady, in one of the “At Homes” of a Society 
paper. 

There is, or was, an old theatre in Leman Street, towards the 
East end, which was called the “Garrick,” and must belong 
to an antique era. Garrick’s old theatre, in Goodman’s Fields, 
has, of course, long been swept away. The truth is there is not 
even a passably old theatre left ; even the Strand and the Royalty; 
where you passed through one of the old Soho houses, and went 
up the old stone staircase and through the drawing-room, to reach 
the boxes, have been “reconstructed.” What perfection the new 
threatres can be brought to in the way of marble steps and floorings, 
encrusted walls, Japanese treatment, golden auditorium, and electric 
lighting may be seen in Mr. Edgar Bruce’s new house in Coventry 
Street. What odd changes theatres pass through. The “ Royalty” 
aforesaid was a private house with the theatre built in the garden. 
The Court was erst a Dissenting place of worship; the Gaiety, a 
music hall; the Vaudeville, a club; the new Pandora, a panorama; 
the late Alhambra, another music hall. There was a tiny theatre 
also near the Great Northern station, where I have seen per- 
formances. But this has been swept away, after doing duty 
as a chapel. 

The person who diligently walks the streets and uses his 
eyes need never find his progress unentertaining. There is always 
something dramatic even, and oftener much in the way of character. 
Mr. Charles Dickens and his friend Forster used often challenge 
each other who would name most articles in a particular shop- 
window, and at this the versatile novelist was particularly skilful. 
Mr. Planché, aforesaid, used to relate of Charles Mathews, that 
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when walking together and passing a shop with a queer name, the 
latter said to him, whinisically, “* Planché, which would you rather 
be? Roake or Varty ? ?’ TIT laughed,” he says, “at the absurdity of 
the question, and declined an opinion, as I had not the advantage 
of knowing either of the persons mentioned. On my return home 
in the evening, for I usually dined at the theatre, I found Hunt 
at tea with my family, and told him the ridiculous question that 
had been put tome. ‘Now, do you know,’ he said, ‘I consider 
that anything but a ridiculous question. I should say it was an 
exceedingly serious one, and which might have very alarming— 
nay, fatal consequences under certain mental or physical conditions. 
You might have become impressed by the notion that it was 
absolutely necessary for you to come to some decision on the 
question, and so absorbed in its consideration that you could think 
of nothing else. All business, public or private, would be neg- 
lected. Perpetual pondering on one problem, which daily became 
more difficult of solution, would result in monomania. Your 
health undermined, your brain overwrought, in the last moments 
of fleeting existence, only a few seconds left you in which to make 
your selection, you might rashly utter ‘ Roake!’ then, suddenly 
repenting, gasp out ‘ Var,’ and die before you could say ‘ ty.’” 
Even in noticing the names on shops, what surprises! No in- 
vention could cope with the ordinary course of life. As in that 
instance, in St. Martin’s Lane, of a certain dentist named “ Crucifix 
‘anton.” There is something gruesome here. But if you walk 
on citywards, say through Cheapside or Cannon Street, you can 
actually rise with something more philosophical. For once, as I 
marched, I took stock persistently of the strange wares offered all 
along the track, an infinite variety never exceeding the maximum 
of a penny. It is astonishing the speculation that this gives rise 
to, and till you study the question you will see the pitch to which 
the plan of infinitesimal profits and quick returns can be brought. 
One is at a loss to admire most, the extraordinary success and inge- 
nuity of patterns—the perseverance of the salesmen—the brisk 
competition. It has its economic laws this penny traffic. The profit 
on each article must be of such an infinitesimal kind that it cannot 
be measured in any known coin. For instance, let us take that 
amazing Danish or Swedish box of matches, now imported so 
largely into this country, 
little receptacle, finished with blue paper, and more compact, 
even elegant, than the somewhat coarse article manufactured in 
England. The matches are thinner and smaller, therefore burning 
more readily, and there is that economy of material which does not 
characterise English work. These “light on the box,” and there 
are some sixty or seventy matches in each box. There is the 
wood of the box to be cut and shaped, the inflammatory material 
to be mixed and put on, the paper to be cut and pasted, the neat 
little yellow label to be printed and pasted on, the frictious 
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tablet to be attached to both sides, the box to be filled, to be 
packed into small packages, these again to be packed in great 
cases, these to be carried by rail, unpacked in England and dis- 
tributed to the shops. Now comes the marvel. A dozen of these 
boxes in one package, and containing nearly a thousand matches, 
is to be purchased for twopence! each box costing a little over 
half a farthing! which sum actually represents what a great man 
would call the measurable quantity of time, labour, wages, paper, 
wood, phosphoric composition, paste, printing and freight! But 
yet more, this is only the retail charge. The shopkeeper’s profit is 
probably represented by some infinitesimal fraction between this, 
*‘something” over this half-farthing. The wholesale agent pays yet 
less. The manufacturers probably receive one eighth of a farthing. 
The mind grows bewildered in trying to grasp this. The true 
view is admiration at the skill and energy and grasp which can 
base a vast system of profits, unerring in its result in the multi- 
plication of such gossamer-like elements which seem impalpable. 

As is well known, the postage penny has had the same magic 
results. Marvellous as are the postal profits, yet out of each 
penny has to be paid the cost of manufacture, the adhesive back, 
and a percentage to the seller. But, in truth, it is in this walk from, 
say, St. Paul’s to the Bank, that the curious observer will note 
what can be done by a penny; and, during that short pilgrimage, 
stock a large cabinet with wares and curiosities, each costing no 
more than a penny. 

Who has noted with interest, during that ever busy and interest- 
ing march, when all the world seems to be posting in perversity, 
under the idea that he will be too late, the innumerable retail 
dealers who carry on trade all day long with never-flagging voice 
and invitations, their shop or stand in the very road, and, requiring 
a wary eye for the carriages as well as for the customers, offering 
useless yet ingeniously constructed wares. There have been in- 
stances of some quaint travellers who thus bought and brought 
home all that was offered, freighting a cab with the merchandise. 
A benevolent father might, however, bring his children a vast and 
varied miscellany, more entertaining, though more fragile, and 
certainly cheaper, than what could be secured at Cremer’s toy- 
shop. But let us note as we walk. 

First, there is an ingenious fellow who makes a mouse appear to 
run up his arms to his shoulder; another with a half-penny 
pencil, the point protected by a glittering guard; another with a 
cart laden with sixpenny diaries, six months old, now offered at a 
penny; tablet note-books like slates; wonderful song books, 
with nigh a hundred pages, the back, however, bound loosely, so 
as to give the idea of breadth. An old man offers an extraordinary 
bargain—-a brass case for holding pencils and pens, and which 
does contain such things, with a rule; the whole for a penny. 
Nearer the Bank, and with due appropriateness, are tendered 
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neatly-made chamois bags, for holding cash, with large bundles of 
red tape, also useful. Pursuing our course, we come to the jointed 
monkey, that is made to ascend a cord bya series of pulls; the top 
that spins on a cord; the little tumbler, which the owner causes to 
tumble head over heels on a tray, every five minutes ; the canary 
that sings; the china dog with jointed paws. Then there is a 
“ gold watch and guard ;” trays of golden sovereigns, by courtesy 
called *“ Hanoverian ;” a little yard measure that winds up on a 
reel, mounted in brass; a very effective little cribbage board with 
“‘negs,” all complete. Close to Bow Church is the old woman that 
sells little copper saucepans, fryingpans, etc., for a doll’s house ; 
and further up, the old man who offers a box of articles sufficient 
for a doll’s drawing-room-—sofa, chairs, tables, etc., all for a penny! 
Then comes a very neat and effective-looking pair of pliers, which 
will probably bend like wire; there is a telephone, tin rattles, 
tobacco stoppers, pipe cleaners, two a penny ; bone toothpicks, set of 
shirt studs, in various hues ; surprise match boxes of French make, 
two for a penny; rings for your keys; bouquets for your coat; 
foot rules, indiarubber rings for your umbrella ; jack-in-the-boxes, 
windmills, and (belonging to the same family and made by the 
same artist) those engines, like birds in cages, which, when 
reversed, appear to float down, the effect of a number performing 
together being odd in the extreme. 

Talk of the nimble ninepence, but what is its activity to that of 
the agile penny! 


(To be continued.) 





A RIVER HOUSE ROMANCE. 


By ADA FIELDER-KING. 


“Tsay, Melville, what a vision of loveliness!” exclaimed Guy 
Treherne, as they stood on the departure platform at Paddington, 
one bright July morning. 

“Eh! where?” asked the other, lazily. 

“ Why, just going up the platform; don’t you see her? Such 
violet eyes! such wealth of golden hair! What a subject for a 
picture,” answered the other, enthusiastically. 

The two men turned, and following in the direction of the Hebe 
who had so suddenly fallen upon Guy Treherne, they soon came 
face to face with her. 

Frank Melville started, but, raising his hat, held out his 
hand. 

“Mrs. Ellesmere! This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
Let me introduce a great friend of mine to you—Mr. Treherne, 
Mrs. Ellesmere.” 

Guy coloured, and his usual aplomb almost forsook him, as he 
gazed on the very lovely woman before him. 

Perhaps in the heart. of this finished coquette, this consummate 
woman of the world, an equal feeling of excitement stirred, as she 
felt the full force of the splendid pair of eyes turned on her with 
such openly expressed admiration. 

Be that as it may, though, she too slightly crimsoned, yet, 
woman-like, she was the first to cover any confusion she might 
have experienced. 

Somehow a woman, if at all boasting of any savoir-faire, never 
is taken at half the disadvantage a man is under similar circum- 
stances. Women are such born actresses. 

“TI am very glad to see you, Mr. Melville. Whither are you 
bound? I am going down to Pangbourn. We have a River 
House moored there. If youare going out of town for a few days 
come and see us, and your friend, too,” turning graciously to 
Treherne. 

“Very good of you; should like nothing better; but I am a 
hard-worked barrister, and am starting for the Western Circuit. 
I can’t answer for Treherne; he is a most erratic person in his 
movements.” And Melville laughed. 
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“Thank you, I shall be delighted,” replied Guy, quickly. “I 


am on my way now for a few days on the Thames.” 

Frank Melville smiled under his moustache, but he did not 
betray Treherne, who had been bound with him for Devonshire. 

“ How is Mr. Ellesmere ?” 

“Very well, absorbed as usual in dusty tomes and folios. But 
this is my train. I must say good-bye. I havea carriage. Mr. 
Treherne, will you consign me to loneliness? or, are you sworn to 
a smoking compartment ?” 

“Not when such an offer is made me,” he answered, gallantly, 
and with another penetrating glance. 

The carriage selected by Mrs. Ellesmere was a coupé. 

Melville handed her into it, Guy Treherne being ostensibly en- 
gaged in looking after his baggage. 

As he took his place in the coupé, a panting guard rushed up 
with a label, “ Reserved,” which he quickly placed on the window, 
and, the bell ringing, the train left the station. 

Frank Melville laughed as he bowed his farewell. “A clever 
dog you are, Mr. Guy Treherne, but, when Greek meets Greek, 
there 7s sometimes a collision, and you have each met with your 
match this time, I think.” 

Mrs. Ellesmere looked at the man before her. He was a fine, 
handsome fellow, with rich chestnut hair, crisp and curly, and a 
thick moustache, deep blue eyes, and bright colouring. 

The very type of man she admired. 

A decided contrast to the man whose name she bore, whom she 
had to recognise as lord and master! John Ellesmere in his most 
youthful days had never been able: to lay claim to the title of 
Adonis. 

The train sped on its way. 

And Guy Treherne, utterly oblivious to the fact that he was 
entering on what might prove to him a very bed of thorns, laid 
himself out to be more than charming to this fair and lovely woman. 

“To what part of the Thames are you going?” remarked Mrs. 
Ellesmere at length. 

“To Pangbourn,” answered Guy Treherne, promptly. 

Enid Ellesmere smiled to herself. She intuitively felt this 
trip to the Thames was a very impromptu one. She was woman 
enough to feel that the arrangement was made at Paddington 
Station, after she had flashed in all her radiant beauty before 
this man, whom she knew was already at her feet. How quickly 
a woman reads, 

Long before the train reached Pangbourn, Guy Treherne was 
acknowledging to his own heart the fact that this Mrs. Ellesmere 
had assumed for him a most extraordinary interest. 

She was marvellously beautiful, but there was an uncommon 
charm about her, a subtle fascination which many a man before 
had experienced, and to his cost. 
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How would Guy Treherne fare under the ordeal? Would he be 
a match for this wondrous Circe ? 

“ Are you going to any special hotel, Mr. Treherne ?” enquired 
Enid, as they suddenly paused in the midst of a gay conversation, 
as they neared Pangbourn. 

“To the ‘ Red Lion,’” answered Guy. 

“ No, don’t do that, we can put you up on board our River House, 
cest & dire, if you do not mind a little cramping.” 

“ How good of you; but, shall I not be putting you out ?” 

“ Should I have asked you, had I not meant it ?” she answered, 
softly, raising her violet eyes for one moment to his face, and then 
quickly dropping them beneath their lovely lashes. 

Guy Treherne was not certain whether he stood on his head or 
his heels. 

Already he was madly in love with Mrs. Ellesmere. Consum- 
mate flirt though he was, he owned to himself no woman before 
had ever had power to make his heart beat, his pulses course so. 
madly, as she had done from the first moment he had seen her. 

What mattered it to him she was the wife of another man? He: 
could not help that. She must be his; he must win her. 

Guy Treherne’s morality, I fear, was not his strongest point,. 
where a fair woman was concerned. 

He was a spoilt child of fortune, all his life had had his own 
way, and never paused to consider for one moment the pros and 
cons of any subject. 

He was far too impulsive. 

The tenth commandment was one utterly ignored by this man,. 
as by so many now! 

The train reached Pangbourn, and very soon our hero found 
himself ascending the steps of a charming River House, moored 
in the most lovely part of the river. 

It was larger than usual, very commodious, and most daintily 
done up. 

Nobody but servants appeared. Mr. Ellesmere, they said, was 
gone out with a party of archeologists who were in the neigh- 
bourhood that day. 

Ordering tea, Mrs. Ellesmere led her guest to a pretty inner 
boudoir. 

“ My sanctum,” she smiled. 

It was very pretty. The eider-down lounge, the window so 
gracefully festooned with lace curtains and crimson silk blind, 
making a soft delicious light ; flowers in pots and elsewhere; the 
atmosphere ladened with the scent of gardenias and orange 
blossom. 

It certainly was a sanctum fit for so lovely an occupant. 

“ Are you an artist, Mr. Treherne ?” 

“Yes, I do a little in that way. Will you do me the honour of 
sitting to me for a portrait ?” 
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“Certainly, if you wish it. But, won’t it be a great bore to you, 
to immortalise my features on canvas ?” 

“Mrs. Ellesmere !” 

And in that sentence Enid knew her power. All was revealed 
to her. Another unfortunate fish had nibbled at her bait, and 
been, like other unwary members of his brotherhood before him, 
safely hooked. 

Did this Circe never pause to remember that her own day 
might come when, in playing with edged tools, she might be the 
sufferer. 

Do women such as these ever pause in their game ? 

Query. 

As the hour for dinner drew on, Mr. Ellesmere appeared. 

He did not seen surprised at the advent of a stranger in his 
temporary home. Probably he was far too used to this sort of 
thing to notice it. He greeted his guest calmly and unconcernedly ; 
said he hoped he would make himself at home ; and then turned 
to some notes in a pocket-book, which seemed to occupy his whole 
attention. He certainly did not look suited to play the réle of 
“ Mrs. Ellesmere’s husband.” He was a tall, cadaverous-looking 
creature, with high stooping shoulders, as dusty looking as one of 
the old tomes over which he pored, apparently oblivious to every 
other interest in life. He had long, thin, ginger hair, growing 
high up on his forehead ; whiskers of the meanest description ; a 
hooked nose, always embellished by spectacles: and washy-grey eyes. 

He was an uninviting looking specimen of manhood; a poor 
apology for the genuine article. 

Guy Treherne marvelled what could have made this lovely 
woman marry him. 

* Money,” he decided; and he was right. 

Mr. Ellesmere was immensely rich, and had bought his wife, as 
he did his rare antiquities, his various curios. 

The days passed pleasantly and quickly to Treherne. He and 
his lovely hostess were left entirely to their own devices. Cer- 
tainly, if Mrs. Ellesmere played her own game, her husband had 
only himself to thank for it. He rarely spoke to her. Was it, 
therefore, to be wondered at if a young and very beautful woman 
pursued her own course—found her own amusements, let them be 
good or bad ? 

But for tke first time in all her life, Enid Ellesmere found the 
tables turned. Before she had made victims, now tout cela était 
changé. She woke to find herself enacting the part of one. 

Never before had she really loved a man. She had enjoyed a 
flirtation, a liaison; but this time, if she had made a victim, she 
was equally caught herself. She loved Guy Treherne as madly as 
he did her. Had he asked her to have stood on her head in the 
middle of old “ Father Thames,” she must have done so. She 
felt powerless in this man’s presence. 
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The sound of his voice seemed to deafen her to every other. 
The touch of his hand seemed to cause her whole frame to vibrate. 
She lived but in his presence ; his smile, his words, were to her as 
a paradisal dream. 

And it was the same with Guy, save with this slight difference, 
he could still enjoy his cigars and champagne and B.8’s even if his 
queen was not present. But then you know, 


‘Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
"Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


It was a very splendid night, the stars were shining gloriously, 
the moon throwing a soft, subdued, though full light over every- 
thing; over every tree and meadow, and lighting up the river 
with a full, mellow softness. 

Mr. Ellesmere was not on board ; he had been away for the day 
on one of his own expeditions, and Guy and Mrs. Ellesmere were 
alone. 

It certainly was a tempting night to a pair in their romantic 
stage. 

It was close and hot in the boudoir and other sitting-rooms, 
and entering one of the boats, Guy had pulled her beneath some 
shadowy trees. Laying up his sculls, and safely at anchor in this 
calm, remote spot, the next thing to do was to make the most of 
so propitious a moment. 

** Do you know how long I have been here?” he said, at length. 

He was watching her carefully, though apparently only intent 
on lighting a cigarette. 

She did not answer, and he continued: 

“A month. I must soon be thinking of going.” 

“ Why ?” came at last, nervously. 

Guy felt the hand he held tremblingly clasping his. 

** Because I must not trespass longer on your hospitality; and 
also—well, I think it may be better, wiser—” 

This man was a perfect tactician. He had not played all his 
life with women’s hearts for nothing. 

A low, deep sob from Mrs. Ellesmere. 

Guy passed his arm gently round her, and, as she turned away 
her face, he drew her towards him, and made her look at him. 

That one look was enough. It told him all he wanted. It was 
“the old, old story,” enacted from the days of Eden, as it will be 
till time is no more. Another moment, and Enid Ellesmere, sob- 
bing convulsively, was in this man’s arms, her head pillowed on 
his breast, her cheek pressed to his. 

“ My darling, my Enid, speak to me!” 

“Oh, trust me not at all; or all in all!” whispered Guy, in his 
low, rich tone. 

“T cannot bear it! Oh, Guy, you must not leave me; you will 
kill me if you do. I cannot live without you.” 
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“ Why, my sweet one ?” 

Manlike, he loved to play with this woman. To see her heart 
well fixed on the hook he had so carefully baited, literally writh- 
ing beneath his searching glance. Besides, she looked so pretty 
when she cried. The tears shone like diamonds on her lashes, 
and Guy was a connoisseur in this sort of thing. 

What mattered it to the finished man of the world if her heart 
was breaking? It was for his sake. And his amouwr-propre was 
gratified. Man’s selfishness is sublime! 

He lavished fond words on her, rained kisses on her dimpled, 
peach-like cheek. 

“Tell me why you cry. Js it because you love me a little?” 
he said, softly. 

“TJ love you a little? Oh! Guy, how can you ask me? 
Why, you are the dearest, the most precious object of my life. In 
your presence I now alone live.” 

“ Darling !” was his only answer. His thought was: 

** What a bore, I had to throw away that cigarette.” 

Mrs. Ellesmere lay quite still, her sobs seemed exhausted. She 
only knew the ecstacy, the rapture of this present moment was 
worth years of misery to her. 

Poor, infatuated woman! But how she loved this man! 

Guy at length spoke— 

“Then you do love me a little, my pet? Look at me, my 
Enid, my beautiful darling. I love you, adore you, as I have 
never before loved and adored any woman. Say, my darling, will 
you go with me? Let us together seek some warm and lovely 
clime, where we may live our own lives, and be happy and bright 
as yonder stars.” 

She trembled. Was Paradise indeed opening out before 
her ? 

** To-morrow, darling, I will mature my plans, and then say all 
you must do. Will you, can you trust yourself and life to me?” 

“Yes!” she whispered, but so low only his quick ear could 
catch the word. 

“So be it! How happy we will be, my sweet one! Now kiss 
me, and then we must go back. Hark! What is that?” 

Some slight rustling among the willows and weeds on the bank, 
but nothing could be seen, and Guy Treherne supposed it was 
merely some moor-hen he had disturbed. It was past twelve, and 
reaching his sculls, he pulled back to the River House. 

The servants, who were still on board, told them Mr. Ellesmere 
had returned, and gone to bed. 

The following day Guy Treherne spent principally on shore. 
Mr. Ellesmere did not leave his volumes, and Enid lay under the 
shade of an awning in a boat, thinking of the future into which 
she was about to leap. 

That night Guy Treherne again pulled her beneath the trees, 
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and there, amidst forget-me-nots and water lilies, he told her all 
his plans. 

How, two nights hence, she must be ready to fly with him, in 
the fastest steam launch ever built! And which would be waiting 
for them, higher up the river. 

Enid promised compliance with all. 

Was not this man’s word her law ? 

They pulled back; but the River House was gone! 

In vain Guy thought he must in the moonlight have mistaken 
his course. But no, here were the moorings. 

They stared at each other in blank amazement. Old Ellesmere 
had tricked them, instead of their tricking him! But, how had 
he known? Ah! how does the dénouement always happen when 
least expected ? 

Tied to a stump, Guy discovered a letter. 

** As you have made your plans for departure, so I make mine, 
and, under the circumstances, I scarcely think it worth while to 
remain here longer. Your admirer, Mr. Treherne, will, of course, 
see you have every comfort and accommodation on board “ the 
fastest steam launch” ever built! 

“1 should be very sorry to delay your expedition. 

“ JOHN ELLESMERE.” 

“He must have been listening each night, when I heard what I 
thought was a moor-hen—the rustling of the weeds on the bank 
must have been him,” said Guy, quickly. 

Mrs. Ellesmere looked thunderstruck. 

Here was an awkward fiasco. 

Left stranded at Pangbourn at nearly midnight. 

Mr. Ellesmere, in departing, had taken all his wife’s property 
with him. She had nothing left but the clothes she wore. 

He had retaliated ! 

Her reputation was gone by this action on his part. The man’s 
revenge for his own betrayal was unique. 

Knocking up the inmates of the hotel, Guy Treherne found a 
refuge for Enid, and by the first morning train they were en route 
for London. Enid there had to supply herself with toilette 
requisites, and by that night mail, she and Guy Treherne left 
Victoria, on their way to Paris, where they could bide for a 
time, and decide on the future. 

As they hurried up the platform, Guy caught sight of what he 
felt sure was Frank Melville’s figure. He hastily followed Enid 
into the compartment reserved for them, and hoped he had escaped 
notice. 

But Frank Melville had seen also who he felt was Guy Treherne, 
and was in his turn endeavouring to discover whither he had 
vanished. 

At Dover, Treherne, finding he might occupy a more prominent 
position than was altogether pleasant, abandoned the idea of 
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crossing that night. He watched Melville on board the steamer, 
and discovered that he was bound direct for Brussels. 

The following day, he and Mrs. Ellesmere started for Paris. 

There they remained, and at Versailles for some weeks. 

Mr. Ellesmere made no attempt to follow them, or to sue fora 
divorce. 

His revenge was carried out rigidly, and uncompromisingly. 

Were Guy and Enid happy ! ? 

She was still in a woman’s dream of bliss; but the day was 
coming when she would to the full, in all its bitterness, realise 
her ruin. 

Treherne was beginning to feel this hide-and-seek existence 
somewhat irksome, even with so lovely a companion. 

How soon a man wearies of his toy, when once possessed ! 

They left Paris for Rome. 

Malaria was raging on the Italian Frontier. 

Guy Treherne took it, and nearly died. The doctor said he 
must seek recovery in England. After some hesitation on his 
part, it was decided he should go thither for a few weeks. Enid 
was broken-hearted at his departure, but he promised to return. 

For many weeks his letters and remittances arrived regularly, 
then by degrees they hecame less and less frequent, till they 
ceased altogether. Had Enid already vanished from his life? 
She was stunned with grief, and she, too, fell a victim to fever. 

But with her, Nature triumphed also, and the miserable, lonely 
woman recovered. 

But what a wreck! 

An outcast and alone, she left Rome, and once more returned to 
Paris, and there eked out a meagre livelihood by making artificial 
flowers. For to her Guy Treherne had become as one dead. 

One more year, and Enid Ellesmere, reared in riches and luxury, 
died in a Paris Hospital from starvation and a broken heart! 

She left a letter with the Priest to be forwarded to Guy after 
her death. 

It was her farewell, but true to her womanhood it contained no 
reproof to the man she loved, and who had been her ruin. 

Guy Treherne read it at hisclub. For a moment his blue eyes 
looked grave, and the izsouciant smile faded from his lips. Did 
no feeling of shame and remorse strike through his world-worn 
heart? For the honour of his manhood one would have hoped 
so. But apparently not, for the next moment he shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, 

“Poor Enid: how lovely she was. It was altogether a mis- 
take, but J could not help it; and, after all, what credulous fools 
women are!” 

And thus ended in ashes, and Dead Sea fruit, 


“A River Hovusrt RoMANcE.” 





EDWARD CAPERN: THE POSTMAN-POET. 
By J. F. ROLPH. 


Ir is now some eight-and-twenty years since the appearance of a 
small volume of lyric poetry, published by subscription, modestly 
asserted its author’s claim to be recognised as belenging to the 
favoured few whose privilege, prouder than all other, it is to be 
dowered with “the love of love” which is the poet’s heritage. 
In a brief but pertinent preface, the editor, Mr. W. F. Rock, 
incidentally mentioned that the writer was a rural postman of 
Bideford, in Devon, who distributed the letters between that 
place and Buckland Brewer—a “ round” involving a walk of some 
thirteen miles daily, Sundays included—for the certainly not ex- 
cessive wage of half-a-guinea a week. Readers of the North Devon 
Journal, in which poems signed “ Edward Capern” occasionally 
appeared, had not been slow to observe in these a spontaneity. of 
feeling and felicity of expression lacking in the laboured and 
vapid effusions usually met with in the Poets’ Corner of metropo- 
litan and provincial newspapers. The blithe-hearted, tuneful 
letter-carrier, too, had long been a welcome guest on all occasions 
of merry-making at the homes of the neighbouring farmers and 
other countryfolk; and a consensus of local opinion had consti- 
tuted this minstrel of the lanes and villages the Laureate of his 
*“home-land in the West.” His productions were sung by the 
lads and maidens, while strolling in the lanes or working in the 
fields, and crooned by the older folk in many a cottage home. 
And to Capern, whose highest ambition has ever been to find that 
his 
artless songs 
Can make e’en chilly winter warmer, 
And touch to mirth the children’s tongues, 


this was especially gratifying and ample guerdon. Nevertheless, 
when, under circumstances to be presently mentioned, he was 
pressed to appeal to a larger constituency, it was not without some 
misgivings as to whether the reply of the critics and reading 
public to the question which formed the title of the first verses in 
his book, “ Art thou a Poet ?” would endorse the opinion of these 
simple villagers, that he consented to the publication of a small 
volume of his poems. Local reputations are not always—indeed, 
are not often—passports to a wider fame. 
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The editor’s assertion that he was introducing a man of genius 
and a poet to the world was, however, readily acquiesced in by the 
reviewers who, with a unanimity rarely witnessed, accorded a 
very favourable and appreciative reception to the productions of 
this latest peasant-poet. A peasant-poet! To a country that in 
less than a century had produced a Burns, a Bloomfield, a Clare, 
and a Massey, this was no new phenomenon. At an earlier time 
it would have excited astonishment: after what had gone before, 
it could call forth at most a languid speculation as to whether 
certain salient features of the lives of some of his predecessors of 
that ilk would be repeated in the career of this latest \amble 
aspirant to the poet’s bays. Fortune could hardly be said to have 
dealt more kindly with him in several respects than with some of 
them, as a glance at his antecedents will show. 

Sprung, as is also the representative poet of the neighbouring 
county of Dorset, from a stock of labouring men “down in the 
West Countree,” where many of the representatives of the really 
old families are now toiling upon the soil that their forefathers 
owned, Edward Capern was born in a cottage at The Ham, a 
hamlet on the east bank of the Exe, close to Tiverton, on January 
21st, 1819. His ancestors were Huguenots who had repaired to 
thiscountry upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1689, and 
settled at Bampton. Their name appears to have been Capron ; 
but after a time the family was divided, and while one branch ad- 
hered to their original mode of appellation, the other adopted the 
modified form of Capern. Not “too proud to care from whence 
he came,” Mr. Capern told me the other day, in writing of his 
parentage, that his father’s calling was that of a baker at Westexe. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Wood, was related to Sir 
Matthew Wood, who, beginning life in a very humble way, rose to 
be twice Lord Mayor of London and is still gratefully remembered 
by Devonians for his munificent benefactions to Tiverton, and by 
Englishmen generally for his chivalrous and spirited conduct in 
affording shelter to Queen Caroline and paying Brougham for 
conducting her defence. This Sir Matthew was father of the first 
Lord Hatherley—sometime Lord Chancellor—and grandfather of 
that distinguished servant of his country, the beaw ideal of an 
English soldier, Sir Evelyn Wood. 

When the future poet was little more than a year old, his 
parents removed to Barnstaple ; and here, at a dame’s school in 
Bear Street, kept by an old woman named Daniel, the boy had all 
the schooling, in the conventional sense of the term, that he was 
destined to receive—I say in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
for assuredly he has been a life-long pupil in the best of all 
schools, that kept by the all-wise mother, Nature herself. His 
schooldays altogether amounted to only four months. The “ fair 
beginning of a time ” when men came to regard the universality of 
an adequate yet inexpensive education not merely as a possibility 
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of the future, but as a necessity, had not yet dawned; and by the 
time that he was eight years old the child had already commenced 
to toil for his livelihood. His father had been desirous of giving 
him a good education, and had decided on his further instruction 
under a Mr. Packer; but, almost as soon as this was arranged, 
and before the boy had mastered the intricacies of numeration, his 
mother became bedridden, so this plan had to be set aside; and 
at the tender age mentioned Edward Capern knew what it was to 
work not infrequently for twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
But even under these circumstances he could realise that, to 
use his own words, “ life’s a joy. ... ’tis pleasant living.” It 
was his happiness—as it has been that of many other poets—to 
have a good mother ; his father, too, was a man of sterling cha- 
racter and lovable disposition ; and the many references in his 
poems to his early years show that his childhood was rich in happy 
associations which, passing, left very pleasant memories behind. 


My childhood’s days! My childhood's days! 
What happy thoughts are clinging 
Like ivy in your sunny ways, 
What melodies are ringing. 
O then the days went merrily, 
Without a shade of sorrow, 
And every heart rang cheerily, 
And hoped a bright to-morrow. 


A delightful glimpse of the boy’s home-life during that period is 
afforded us in “The Lion Flag of England,” pronounced by 
Sheridan Knowles to be the finest heroic poem which had been 
written for at least a century, and by Walter Savage Landor to be 
equal to the best of Burns’. 


“ God bless our dear Old England,” 
i heard my father pray : 
“ The brightest gem in Christendom,” 
I heard my mother say. 
And then they took me on their knee, 
And pressed my little hand, 
And tol! me of the Northmen’s fate, 
And Alfred's sturdy band ; 
And how on Northam’s sea-girt plain 
The Dane and Saxon met; 
And prophesied that bloody times 
Would come for England yet. 


A good education, in itself, for an English lad, surely, this: 
and that the young listener not only eagerly drank in their words, 
but also imbibed the spirit of their sturdy patriotism is apparent 
throughout his books, although nowhere more so than in the 
stanzas immediately following the above, of which, however, 
space will not permit me to transcribe more than one. 
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In daisy-quilted England 
I’ve made the twain a bed ; 

And ’mong the words I’ve treasured up 
The sweetest which they said 

Were “ England, dear old England ! 
Who dare her honour mar? 

She’d rather bind a broken heart 
Than break a heart in war.” 

They said she never fought for sport, 
Nor burned to prove her might ;— 
Was much in love with harvest-swords, 

And only fought for Right ; 
And how this island in the sea 

Is like a beacon set, ‘ 
To light the world to liberty, 

And make her glorious yet. 


With how great an affection his mother inspired him, several 
other poems in his first volume testify. Very beautiful in their 
simple pathos are some verses of “Christmas Tears,” wherein 
allusion is again made to his dead parent and the poet tells his 
sorrow at his loss; and of “ The Primrose Voice,” which reminds 
the man of thirty years and more, 


Thy mother here caressed thee 
With an admiring joy, 

Then, turning, kissed and blessed thee, 
A ruddy infant boy. 


She it was who “ moved him to tie his thoughts in rhyme ;” and 
his first verses—* A Christmas Greeting,” sent in a letter to some 
friends—were written at her request. The next, called forth by 
the death of an uncle, were accorded by the North Devon 
Advertiser the privilege and dignity of printer’s ink ; these were 
followed by others composed on the occasion of a cousin's mar- 
riage; while his fourth essay was made during a serious sickness 
and in anticipation of death. A lady who read this carried it to the 
editor of the North Devon Journal, who, however, declined to 
accept it, alleging as his reason—not many editors now-a-days 
give the why and the wherefore of their decision—that he felt 
confident no one in the neighbourhood of Barnstaple was capable 
of writing such verse. Other productions followed, not a few of 
them being written at a time when the author had but four 
shillings a week to live upon, whicb, as he afterwards naively 
assured his friend, Mr. Rock, “ gave but frugal meals.” 

His eyesight had been affected from childhood, and during 
youth his health had been very indifferent—considerations not 
without their weight in determining his choice of a calling when, 
on leaving Barnstaple in the famine year of 1847 to seek employ- 
ment, he repaired to Bideford and accepted an engagement as 
rural letter-carrier. Its attendant advantages of outdoor life and 
constant intercourse with Nature, to his idea, more than com- 
pensated for the slender pecuniary remuneration he received in 
his new occupation; moreover, he soon began to supplement his 
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earnings by contributing to the press. For some time he wrote 
for the Barnstaple Times ; and subsequently, having forwarded 
his Christmas verses—* The Good Old Times are Come Again ”— 
to Mr. William Avery, the editor of the North Devon Journal, 
he was retained by that gentleman upon the staff of his paper, 
for which during some thirteen years he did much good work 
as Bideford correspondent. In this capacity he strenuously 
advocated the extension of the North Devon line to Bideford, 
whereby he earned the publicly-expressed thanks of the late 
Mr. Brassey, the eminent contractor, and, what was better still, 
the interest and regard of Sir William Tite, who was a learned 
philologist as well as a distinguished architect, and for whom 
Capern compiled a glossary of words and phrases in the Devon- 
shire dialect. About a year after his coming to Bideford, Capern’s 
verses were brought under the notice of Eliza Cook, and she at 
once pronounced the writer to be a true poet and extended to 
him her friendship, which he enjoys to this day. Not long after- 
wards Mr. W. F. Rock, a well-known wholesale  stationer 
in Walbrook, and a man intimately associated with the county of 
Devon and interested in everything pertaining to it, heard of the 
poet-postman, sought him out, concerned himself in his welfare, 
and became his fast friend. Capern, too, had by this time attained 
to a higher happiness than even a career, however useful, or 
friends, however favourably disposed and circumstanced, can 


confer. He had married the maiden of his boyhood’s love—the 
Janie of his song—a charming brunette, loyal and intelligent— 
the very wife for a poet—to whose sympathy and devotion he 
always attributed his success and fame. Two children were the 
issue of the marriage, a boy and a girl, the latter of whom, 


Milly, 
The merry-making thing— 
My pretty cottage lily, 
And picture of the Spring, 


inspired many of her father’s sweetest songs. He has not told me 
so, but I am of opinion that in “ A Man I Know” Capern has 
given us some autobiographic hints, and in the lines 


Ilis bliss are his eventide hours, 
His book, wife and children his pride ; 
In joy they're his sweetest of flowers, 
And angels when sorrows betide, 


has delineated his own life of simple happiness and contentment. 
Those were days of Sungleams; not yet had Shadows fallen upon 
the poet’s home. 

Fame, also, was to meet him ere long. It came to him thus. 
England was locked in a stern wrestle to the death with the 
rapacious Muscovite, and, while the eyes of the whole civilised 
world were riveted on the combatants, the hearts of all English- 
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speaking peoples were throbbing at once with pride at the heroism 
of our soldiery and with anxiety as to the final outcome of the 
struggle. Men and women, with flushed faces and quickened 
pulse, read how raw Tommy Atkins, fresh from some obscure 
English hamlet, was displaying in the East a courage and endu- 
rance worthy of an old-time Paladin. While schoolboys were 
listening, with a strange light in their eyes and an unwonted 
tingling through their veins, to the story of the gallant boy, not 
older than many of themselves, who, greatly daring, had covered 
himself at Balaclava with imperishable renown, it had been strange 
indeed if the influences and incidents of that time had not roused 
to impassioned utterance the muse of the peasant-poet, whose 
early days of toil and hardship had been brightened by his parents’ 
recital of his country’s fame. It was a time to fire a poet’s soul; 
that of Edward Capern was kindled to the whitest of white heat ; 
and from his cottage in North Devon issued a fine burst of martial 
song, “The Lion Flag of England.” Shortly after its appearance 
in the North Devon Journal, the author was present at an an- 
niversary of the Barnstaple Literary Society, and was urged to 
recite this poem. After much pressing, and with considerable re- 
luctance, he consented. Those present, amongst whom were Earl 
Fortescue, Sir William Fraser, Mr. Rock, and many ladies and 
gentlemen of position in the county, were not likely to soon forget 
the effect produced upon the audience by the postman’s recitation 
of his soul-stirring stanzas. The enthusiasm was immense; and 
then and there Capern was persuaded to sanction the publication 
of a small volume of verse, of which fully a hundred copies were 
subscribed for in the room. 

Immediately on its appearance, the little book, to whose favour- 
able reception by the reviewers reference has already been made, 
gained for its author many friends, among them that appreciative 
chronicler of old Devon life, Charles Kingsley ; 8.G.O. (Lord §. 
G. Osborne), of the Times; and Dr. Gifford, of the Standard. 
‘Professor F. W. Newman pronounced the poems to be a phe- 
nomenon in English literature; and Mr. J. A. Froude, the 
eminent historian, contributed an appreciative article on them to 
Fraser’s Magazine. The house in which Mr. Kingsley wrote his 
“Westward Ho!” was situated just outside Bideford town, and 
here Capern was a frequent and welcome guest; while with Mr. 
Froude, who also resided for a considerable time in its vicinity, 
he was on yet more intimate terms. Sheridan Knowles wrote 
from Marychurch, asking the poet to visit him, adding that if 
Capern did not accept his invitation, he should, old man though he 
was, certainly come to see him at Bideford. Walter Savage 
Landor declared that few poets had written such noble verses as 
some of Capern’s, wrote to him assuring him of his admiration 
and regard, and, with a generosity and delicacy not often met 
with, dedicated his “ Antony and Octavius” to the “ poet and day- 
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labourer at Bideford, Devon,” in these characteristic words :—“ We 
are fellow-labourers ; you work in two fields, I in one only; you 
incessantly, I intermittently. Well do I know the elevation of 
your mind above your worldly condition and that in Christian 
humility there walks with you a spirit conscious of its divine 
descent. This shall not deter me from offering what may be 
eventually of some service, however small; and I offer it with 
confidence, because it is not personally to yourself, but to your 
children. Should there be at the close of the year any small profit 
accruing from the sale of this first, and perhaps last, edition of 
Scenes for the Study, accept it for their benefit. Little is to be 
expected from so old-fashioned and obsolete a style of composition, 
and that little will be owing to the virtues and genius, not of the 
author, but of Edward Capern. Rely on your own exertions, and 
on that Supreme Power whence is derived whatever is worth pos- 
sessing. Depend not on the favour of Royalty; expect nothing 
from it ; for you are not a hound or a spaniel or a German prince.” 
Recognition of Capern’s merit on the part of the “powers that be,” 
however, was at once forthcoming. Lord Palmerston granted him 
an annual pension of forty pounds from the civil list and commis- 
sioned Miss, now Baroness, Burdett-Coutts to convey the intelli- 
gence to the poet. In doing so, the lady wrote “You will be 
pleased to know that it is his lordship’s own act, and perfectly 
unsolicited.” Nor was the Premier content with this. He sent 
for Capern to come to Cambridge House, and during the interview 
said to him, “ You have given me heart and hope at the time of 
my greatest anxiety, and in the day of England’s trial.” Mean- 
while “The Lion Flag of England” had been printed on broad- 
sheets for distribution among the soldiers at the seat of war; and 
after a time tidings came of how when they had shouted in the 
trenches before Sebastopol 


Hurrah for dear old England! 
Come, Britons, one and all. 

Strike on, strike hard, strike home, strike sure, 
Till War himself shall fall, 


the gallant fellows tossed their caps into the air and gave three 
ringing cheers for Edward Capern. The enthusiasm evoked by 
his verses led Lord Hardinge to remark that the nation could 
never make Capern an adequate return for the patriotic spirit 
he had promoted by his war-songs, which the gallant general 
declared to be the noblest defence of the British army. 

Thus, in a short space of time, the poet-postman found himself 
famous. To the credit alike of himself and of society, which 
rarely displays much wisdom when playing the patron, Capern was 
not spoilt by his success. It was not his misfortune to become a 
few days’ wonder, a lion in London saloons, taken up by the 
priestesses of fashion, only to be discarded so soon as the novelty 
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had worn away or some fresh object of interest crossed their path. 
Nor was there any disposition, on the part of those in whom a 
perusal of his poems had created an interest in the author, to 
“better his condition”—such, I believe, is the orthodox expression— 
by procuring for him some other employment, more lucrative than 
that of a letter-carrier, but, in all likelihood, as uncongenial to a 
man of his temperament as whisky-gauging must have been to 
Burns. The Rural Postman, too, had no desire to be other than 
the Rural Postman still. Those who knew him best would have 
been surprised had it been otherwise. The friendships and honours 
accorded to him, flattering as they were, produced no change in 
the character or demeanour of Edward Capern. In the full flush 
of the excitement of his early fame he could, after delivering a 
public lecture in the evening, walk several miles into the country 
to sit with his old grandmother until the small hours of the 
morning, and sing to her some of his songs, his engagements 
preventing him from seeing her at a more seasonable time. 

In 1858, his second volume, entitled Ballads and Songs, ap- 
peared ; and by the next year, his former book had reached a third 
edition. Seven years after the publication of his Ballads, a new 
volume of lyrics, Wayside Warbles, with which were included 
“ Willow Leaves” and several “ Legends,” followed. A consider- 
able portion of the book—consisting of the poems, many of them 
Wordsworthian in their simple pathos, comprised in the division 
“* Willow Leaves ”—was a very beautiful and touching tribute of 
the poet’s love and sorrow called forth by the loss of his little 
daughter, Milly, who had recently died and lies in the Noncon- 
formist cemetery, at Bideford, with the lines 


Better a sad weeper be, 
Than heaven should be less rich for thee, 


engraved upon the stone which marks her resting-place. In the 
same year, Lord Palmerston, only a short time previous to his own 
death, increased the amount of the pension received by the poet- 
postman, who thereupon determined to devote himself entirely to 
literature. Two years later, Mr. Capern, for family reasons, re- 
moved to Harborne, near Birmingham, where he has since resided. 
Here George Dawson became his fast friend, and Elihu Burritt, 
the learned American blacksmith, visited him. The latter invited 
Capern to accompany him in his walks in the Black Country and its 
Green Border-Land, and made frequent references to him in his 
book descriptive of these rambles. From his home in the Midlands, 
Mr. Capern, some three years since, issued his fourth volume of 
poems, Sungleams and Shadows, which, while it gave evidence of 
how keen had been its author’s regret at leaving his native “ Love- 
land,” also reassured those of his admirers who had feared that 
his translation to the Black Country would impair the quality of 
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his song. Like his previous productions, these lyrics, illustrating 
some = of human experience, had been, to quote his own words, 
“ written under the influence of their corresponding moods of mirth 
and sadness, joy and sorrow ;” and sources of inspiration appeared 
to have been as plentiful and varied amid his recent surroundings 
as they formerly were in his western home. 

Nor is it only with respect to his song that Time and change 
have dealt kindly with Edward Capern. Excepting that the red- 
dish-brown hair has become somewhat whiter, the aspect of the 
poet, whose sturdy build—in stature he is rather below the middle 
height—clear and ruddy complexion, features strikingly resemb- 
ling those of Oliver Goldsmith, and long full beard are so familiar 
to his Devonshire friends, is but little changed from what it was 
when he left his native county more than sixteen years ago. 

Probably, what most impresses people both in the man and his 
poems, next to his amazing zest of living, is his capacity to enjoy 
life and to appreciate its compensations under adverse circum- 
stances. We have seen with what hardships and privations Capern 

was familiar at a very early age. Yet he has told us that he was a 
“ merry-hearted boy,” and in “ My Barton Home”—which, by the 
bye, like many others of his songs, was written to music —dwells de- 
lightedly on the many joys of those happy hours. The memories 
of the sufferings and grinding labour of his childhood days, spent 
in the stone hut and silk mill at Tring, oppressed, like a terrible 
nightmare, Gerald Massey’s youth and early manhood. So soon 
as he became conscious of the might of genius within him, while 
passionately protesting against the wrongs of humanity, he fiercely 
inveighed against society, which he held to be primarily respon- 
sible for the frightful disparities in human lot everywhere apparent. 
And it was no wonder. Capern, however, could compare himself 
with a lord, and find that the advantage was decidedly on his own 
side: 


Then why should I envy the lot of a King ? 

God help him to bear what a kingdom must bring ; 
And as for a nobleman, ‘faith, on my word, 

A postman is born just as rich as “ my lord.” 


He shoots at a pheasant, I aim at a thrush ; 

He brings down his game, mine sings in the bush ; 
His serves for a dinner, but mine, in the Spring, 
Will perch on a tree-top and merrily sing. 


So he wrote in “ The Pleasures of Fancy;” and in “ The Rural 
Postman ” he again shows that he is a true philosopher : 


When making his call at a nobleman’s hall, 
In garments bespattered and rude, 

He thinks that sound health is the best of all wealth, 
With a spirit in love with the good. 


VOL. XXXIV. 
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That, although not a poet of the highest order, Edward Capern 
possesses in a remarkable degree the qualifications indispensable 
to a true lyrist is evidenced by his verse. His personality and his 
surroundings are faithfully reflected in his song: and he is neither 
afraid nor ashamed to lay bare his inmost soul, which becomes an 
open book, wherein all who will may read of his joys and his 
sorrows, his passionate love for Nature and her children, and his 
affectionate admiration for his native Devon. True to his instincts, 
realising that, to quote another living English poet, 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet ; 


and conscious of an affinity with everything that is pulsing with 
happy life everywhere around him, Capern takes of the things of 
God, with which Life’s common ways are thickly strewn, and 
shows them unto us, making apparent their many inherent beauties 
which we had failed to see before. 

In the charming verses in which he dedicates “in Love’s sweet 
name ” his third volume of lyrics to “ the foster-father of his lays,” 
the poet speaks of himself as a gentle lover of the lane and field; 
and in the preface to the same book he tells us that “the poems 
are what their title indicates them to be, genuine Wayside 
Warbles, the major part of them having been thought out and 
written by him in the open air, while doing duty as a rural post- 
man.” He adds, “ Some object or incident, or a conversation with a 
rustic by the roadside, has often suggested matter for a short song, 
which the author has frequently thrown off at the moment. The 
rude bar of a Devonshire stile or field-gate has often served him 
for a writing desk.” 

In his last volume, Sungleams and Shadows, he says, “ As here- 
tofore, I have sought my inspiration in the field and the lane, in 
the woodland and by the stream.” His lyrics, fresh and sparkling 
as the wavelets of his own “ silver-crested Yeo,” evidently well up 
from the very depths of his being. Yet so redolent are many of 
them of the balm and bloom, and so informed with the beauty, 
of the “sweet vales of Devonia,” that he might well say, as Clare 
did, 

I found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down. 


Every bird-song and every flower in Devonshire woodland, lane 
and meadow have contributed to the sweetness and strength of 
his melody. As we listen to what he has to tell of the forests 
where birds talk of love and insects whisper bliss; of the lark 
singing in the cloud, the thrush piping in the lane, the cuckoo 
calling from the dell, the goldfinch warbling in the apple-tree 
spray, the minstrel robin—* bright little elf with the red ruffled 
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throat ”—carolling from Autumn boughs, and the sea-gulls laugh- 
ing aloud in their boisterous glee; of honey-bees at work and 
butterflies at| play; of primroses peeping from the mossy bank, 
golden kingcups quaffing dew in the meadows, woodbine trailing in 
the lane, hawthorn blossoming in the hedgerows, gorse-bush on the 
heath, wildlings in the underwoods and wall-flowers beneath the 
cottage windows; and of the brooklet dancing along through the 
chequered grove in quest of its native sea, we realise how intense 
is this singer’s delight in tree and bird and flower and stream, and 
feel that the words of the great representative poet of the New 
World, 


Well, dear brother, I know 
If thou wast not gifted to sing, thou would’st surely die, 


may, without semblance of exaggeration, be applied to him. 

Nor less happy than his delineations of the natural beauties of 
Devon, of the glories of its meadows and the music of its wood- 
lands is his portraiture of its people, their lives and loves, joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears. Its grand old worthies and simple- 
minded cottagers alike figure in his pages. Now old sea-dog 
Drake, Raleigh, Gilbert, Grenville, and bold Carew move him to 
wield the “ patriot’s burning pen ”: anon his muse discourses upon 
lowlier, but not less congenial, themes, as “ The Blackberry Girl of 
Cherry Vale,” “The Littleham Hop-pickers,” and “ The Little 
Searecrow—A Maiden of Six” 


More happy than a queen 
Tho’ seanty was her food-— 


are met with in his rambles and become the subjects of his song. 
His descriptions are true alike to Nature and to Art—many of 
them, indeed, word-pictures of great beauty, and we can fully 
appreciate the critique pronounced on one of his poems by an old 
village-dame, who said, “’Tis as natural as life, and if it isn’t 
true, it ought to be.” I should much like to quote some of his 
descriptive verses, among them a portion of a poem called 
** November—Winter Tokens,” specially written for his old friend 
Harrison Weir; but space will not admit of this being done. My 
readers, however, will do well to peruse for themselves the charm- 
ing lyrics of Edward Capern, who was first known to fame as the 
Rural Postman of Bideford. In so doing, they can hardly fail to 
be impressed by the individuality of this man, whose distinction 
it is to have attained, in these days of feverish cosmopolitanism 
and artificiality of life and thought, to no mean place among 
English lyric poets, quite as much by reason of the healthy 
patriotism and genuine emotion which animate and pervade his 
verse, as because of the delicate fancy, graceful imagery and 
melodious rhythm which characterise it in so eminent a degree. 


aa 2 





A MOUNTAIN ASCENT IN THE ENGADINE. 


THE regular traveller sometimes in the course of his wanderings 
comes across some lovely place to which he finds he has devoted 
very few days ; he there and then mentally resolves that some- 
day or other—it may be soon, it may be years after—he will 
revisit it Whenever his thoughts turn to holiday and rest his 
first idea is: I must manage to get back again to this oasis in 
the desert of my wanderings. Such a spot is Pontresina, in the 
Engadine, and the remembrance of it is always connected 
with the health and strength its climate has helped to set up. 

At the end of July, in the following year to that of a 
previous short visit, saw me again at the familiar Hotel 
Steinbock, in Pontresina, full of delight at the pleasant time 
I was about to have. After a week’s stay I became smitten 
with the usual climbing fever, and proceeded to attempt the 
downfall of the various peaks in the neighbourhood. Being 
inexperienced in actual snow and ice work, though well up to cliff 
climbing, I went on by degrees, every time taking a mountain a 
little bit higher than the last. In rapid succession, then, fellthe Piz 
Languard, the Corvatsch, the Piz Morteratsch, and satisfied with 
my tuition, I at last was bold enough to contemplate the downfall 
of the giant of the chain, the Piz Bernina (13,290 ft.). I consulted 
my friends, and, what was more important, my purse. The formers 
said there was a difficult arréte or ridge towards the end of the 
climb ; the latter said, “ go on,” so I determined, in vulgar parlance, 
“to have a shy at it,” and one day I went down to the village and 
consulted the guide of the neighbourhood, Hans Grass. This 
person deserves a slight description, for he is a remarkable man in 
his way. Very short, broad and sturdy, well set and balanced on 
his legs, he looked the very embodiment of a mountaineer, in spite 
of his grey beard and rugged face, scorched with many a toilsome 
walk on the glaring snow. He has in turn made almost every 
difficult enterprise possible in the neighbourhood, and a slight 
account of his presence of mind in a time of need will explain the 
thorough confidence I had in his strength and guidance. With a 
lady and gentleman (both experienced mountaineers) and his 
brother, Hans Grass was piloting them over a snow cornice on the 
Piz Palu. Suddenly, it being foggy, his brother, Christian, fell 
through, and in a moment he and the lady and gentleman were 
tumbling down the precipice. Hans, with extraordinary presence 
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of mind, threw himself to the other side, and with his feet firmly 
set, he held the three dangling in the air, with the rope nearly 
pulling him in half, until Christian, the brother, untied himself, 
and cut his way up, when the two pulled the lady and gentleman 
safely to the top. I afterwards passed over the spot with Hans, 
and he explained the accident to me. 

Hans thought, on consultation, that if the weather was fine we 
might make a start the next evening. Forthwith I engaged my 
other guide, Benedict Cadenau, and told him to hold himself in 
readiness for the following evening. On returning, I overhauled 
my different things, snow specs, ice axe, boots, gaiters, etc., and 
anxiously awaited the next day. 

The weather turned out fine to my delight,as once my mind 
was made up I wish to do or die. The day was idly spent trying 
to kill time, and at last I saw the two guides arriving at the hotel 
with their ropes, ice axes, and fur bags (made out of marmot skins) 
to put the provisions in; and such provisions! I thought there 
were enough for a week, but we ate them all up :—six bottles of 
good Valtelline wine, a tin of Liebig Extract, eggs, candles (for 
light, not food), beef, bread, butter, coffee, etc. The load was 
heavy, but I afterwards learnt that these things were to be partly 
left at the Boval Hut, where we were to stop the night. Crammed 
into the “ einspanner,” a one-horsed carriage, we rapidly drove to 
the foot of the glacier, or rather as far as we could drive, the object 
of much curiosity from passers-by. 

One friend of Hans’ asked him where he was off to, when he 
pointed upin the air and cried with stentorian voice, “ Piz Bernina!” 

We looked in at the restaurant at the foot of the glacier, and 
then began to make our way leisurely and slowly up the path 
along the glacier. After some ten minutes’ silent trudging, 
Benedict Cadenau, who speaks English very well, informed me a 
German was to go up too, and looking down, we saw him and his 
two guides below us. Hans never says a word. He never wastes 
his breath talking when on the climb, though he has a gruff word 
now and then when resting. I then thought him sulky, but after- 
wards saw that his reticence was only a habit. 

Evening had now come on, and the delicious air that swept down 
the glacier was most refreshing. Far aloft we saw the summit of 
our ambition, looking black and grim amid a wild scene of ice and 
snow. As we mounted, the guides descended towards the glacier 
—Moraine, and picked up any pieces of wood the glacier had 
brought down. These were for our fuel at night in the hut. At 
about 8.30 we got there, and the guides began to set the fire 
alight, while I hada look round. The Hut looked comfortable, 
and was fitted with the various necessaries of a Swiss 
Alpine Club Hut. There was a raised wooden bed capable of 
containing ten people side by side. This was strewn with hay, and 
there were rugs to keep one warm. I expected to find the usual 
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inhabitants of hay and rugs in such places, gracefully termed 
“chamois” by Mark Twain, but was mistaken. A fire was soon 
alight, and the handy pot of Liebig emptied by the head cook, 
Hans Grass, into the saucepan along with spring water. 
Meantime we (the German who had arrived and I) had a look 
at the visitors’ book and read of all the different ascents that had 
been made from time to time. Now came the more serious part 
of the undertaking, eating and drinking. The beef tea, for it was 
nothing else, for soup, hard boiled eggs for entrées and meat sand- 
wiches for roast, and chocolate for pudding, washed down with a 
cup of the generous Valtelline, made an excellent dinner. After 
this a greasy pack of cards was produced, and we were initiated in 
a game somewhat like écarté only we all played, the four guides 
and we two presumptuous climbists. It was carefully explained 
to us that if we lost, we would be expected to stand bottles of 
wine at the Morteratsch restaurant, when we got down. We lost! 
At last ten o’clock arrived, and we prepared to retire to rest. 
Before doing so I went outside and was rewarded with a glorious 
sight. ‘The sky was moonless and studded with myriads of stars, 
which in the clear atmosphere appeared much nearer than usual, 
and by their light rendered the whole expanse of peaks and 
glaciers plainly visible. By this time the others had prepared 
for bed, removing their boots, and Hans Grass tied a coloured 
handkerchief round his head, which made him look like a granny. 
We all lay in a row with the rugs over us, and the guides were 
soon snoring. Not so myself. The conviction that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that I should sleep the three hours given for rest 
militated against such a result, and I tried in vain to doze off. My 
brain was hopelessly awake and full of thought for the morrow, so 
at last I gave it up as a bad job and gazed helplessly at the very 
dull glimmer of the window. I thought day, or rather the time 
to start, would never come, but at last a cessation in Hans Grass’ 
short snores assured me something was up, and someone struck 
a light to examine his watch. The guides then began to stir, after 
this, lighted the fire and cooked the coffee. When this was ready, 
Hans Grass fastened my gaiters on with many a yawn, and then 
we breakfasted by the light of two candles. On emerging I ob- 
served Hans take two empty bottles and carefully strike them 
against a stone smashing the bottoms off. Then slipped the lighted 
candles in, the unlighted end first; they slid down and lodged in 
the neck making fine lamps. Such contrivances are called guide’s 
lamps. At 2 a.m. we began to pick our way cautiously over the 
stones, and well we might, for careful as we might be we kept 
stumbling and bruising our shins, while now and then a muttered 
exclamation, evidently a Romanish oath, told us that Hans with 
the lamp was no better off. At last we got on to the glacier and 
found it easier tosee. At this part we headed up the glacier to the 
Fortezza or Festung, a precipitous island of rock, which we had to 
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leave on our left hand. There are two ways of. going up, both 
being to the left of the base of Piz Bernina. Next the base is the 
Labyrinth, a sea of wildly tumbled pinnacles and crevasses. This 
way is short, but in some seasons impossible, and the descent is 
never made by that route, as in the noontide, the heat of the sun 
melts the ice, which comes tumbling down in large quantities. The 
other way is a little to the left, leaving the Festung on the left 
hand, and is longer but safer. Of course these routes vary in 
direction and difficulty every year. The glacier we were now on, 
the Morteratsch glacier, was here pretty level, and I recognised that 
it was thereabouts I had carelessly, a few days previous, stepped on 
to a snow-bridge covering a crevasse. The bridge gave way and I 
might have been now at the bottom of the crevasse, had not my 
alpenstock fallen across, so that with the aid of a friend I was able 
to get up again, humiliated and determined to be more cautious 
in future. 

Soon we reached the foot of the Fortress, and it being grey dawn 
now, we left our candle lamps and tied on the rope, a most necessary 
precaution here at any rate, though I believe some mountaineers, 
in dangerous places, prefer to go unroped where it would be im- 
possible to pull up if a slip were made. They think they will not 
risk the guide’s slipping when they are sure of themselves. To an 
inexperienced climber like myself, it seems that at any rate the 
tautness of the rope gives something to steady one, and therefore 
to prevent such possible slipping as above indicated. The mountain 
scenery around was magnificent. as the day began to break, nota cloud 
in the sky, no wind to make it cold. The ascent was now steep 
und we kept crossing crevasses, and then we tackled a stiff snow 
slope. At the top of this we had our breakfast proper, having been 
gone two hours and a half, it being about half-past four o'clock. 
We ate a sort of smoked beef, palatable and sustaining, but very 
tough, peculiar to the Engadine ; also some hard boiled eggs and 
wine. The eggs are a sine qué non for climbing. Portable and 
small in compass, they are ready in the pocket at any time, 
though it is just as well to be sure they are hard boiled, and not 
semi-fluid. I omitted to do so once, and sat on a couple, which 
were by mistake quite uncooked. 

Hard boiled eggs reminded me of an incident that had 
happened to me some days previously. The Piz Languard, 
justly famed for its accessibility and splendid view, had to be 
done, but two friends and myself decided to do two mountains in 
one day, the Paun Zucker or Sugar Loaf mountain, which over- 
hangs the Bernina road, and the Piz Languard, passing from 
former to latter over the glacier. To this end I took my ice axe 
for step cutting. Nearing the top of the Piz Languard after 
ascending the Sugar Loaf, we inet an American who was pleased 
to be facetious. Knowing how easy the Piz Languard is, and 
imagining I had madea mistake in bringing my ice axe to show off, 
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he remarked to his companion in a loud aside, “Guess he’s 
brought the axe to crack his eggs with!” The German didn’t 
understand English, so I was forced, instead of relating my story, 
to “smole a smile to myself.” Leaving this, we had to climb, 
hands and feet, up a steep wall of ice, Hans Grass complacently 
hauling me up, willy nilly, my feet anywhere. Then we bore to 
the right, and crossing the head of the Labyrinth, we got to the 
Crest, Aguzza Col, and, bearing still more to our right, we toiled 
painfully up a long snow slope, which tried our breath horribly ; 
ut last, panting and exhausted, we caught sight of the summit, 
and over a bit of level reached the flat called the corridor, the 
second resting-place. More food. My German companion 
appeared tired. After a halt, we went across a covered 
*“ bergshriind,” and across a steep ice slope on to the lower part 
of the rock arréte. Here I felt much more at home, and we went 
up very rapidly, Hans scrambling up with the agility, but not 
the gracefulness, of a wild cat. At last the terrible arréte, or 
rather the difficult part of it, arrived, but, alas! it was not terrible. 
Tis true it was very sharp and precipitous on either side for 
thousands of feet, but still, for a person possessed of good nerves, 
and not afraid of looking down, it was quite safe. Later on I 
found the arréte between the two summits of Piz Roseg a very 
different thing. Far away down, almost (apparently) under our 
feet, lay the Morteratsch glacier, wit’: clouds coming up from it, 
which incessantly broke and showed sunny glimpses of the 
mountains around. Fifteen minutes saw us on the top, and our 
task done. The view was magnificent; we were surrounded by 
thousands of peaks. Palu, Bellavista, Zuppo appeared quite near, 
and almost as high as us. There was not a breath stirring, so we 
awaited the German, who arrived half-an-hour after, and then 
stayed another half hour, enjoying the view, and eating and drinking 
again. We had taken six hours fifteen minutes for the ascent. 
So far we enjoyed it, but the descent was not so pleasant, as the 
snow was soft so that we sank up to our knees. At the same 
time the glare of the sun blistered our faces. 

We went down very leisurely, drank a bottle of wine at each 
resting-place and arrived at the Boval Hut at 2.30 p.m. We duly 
recorded our ascent in the book, while the guides made some 
coffee. Then again to the restaurant at the bottom, where we 
had a final bottle, sparkling Asti this time, and drank each 
others’ health, to the amusement and (we hope) envy of the 
well-dressed crowd who had come up to see the mouth of the 
glacier, for they soon were informed we had made the ascent of 
the Piz Bernina. Gur “ einspanner” was awaiting us, so we jogged 
merrily home to the Steinbock, after a most enjoyable trip. After 
a frugal supper I soon was off to bed, to sleep the sleep of the 
just. 

OSBERT WARD. 





“ AH! THE PITY OF IT.” 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


Many years ago I made a stay, extending over a period of months, 
at a small obscure watering-place on the south-east coast. I had 
just finished my course as a student at Guy’s Hospital ; and under 
the combined strain of severe and not over-pleasant work in the 
wards and dissecting-room, and of a sharp and exhausting examina- 
tion, my health had given way. I was ordered to take rest, and 
with it any mild form of recreation that pleased me best ; and being 
at that time much straitened in pocket, and having no inclination 
to tax the hospitality of friends, I went down alone to the little 
sea-side town of Southbeach. I took small rooms in an unam- 
bitious street, from which, when the tide was unusually high, I 
obtained an uninterrupted view of about a dozen yards of sea. It 
was the middle of September, and the season was waning. The 
place was crowded, and the visitors, of hoth sexes and all ages, 
thronged the beach, “from morn till dewy eve.” Although with- 
out friends, acquaintance, or companions, I was not in the least 
degree lonely. [ entered thoroughly into the life of the place, and 
took a lively interest in the sports of the children on the sands; 
in the flirtations, jealousies and little quarrellings and peace- 
makings of the young people of seventeen, twenty, and twenty- 
two ; in the confabs of the aunts, mammas, and grandmammas ; and 
in the discomforts and trials, more or less stoically borne, of the 
papas. As the month closed in, the holiday population began 
rapidly to thin. The morning train to town was crowded each 
day ; and the loiterers on the beach dwindled like the sheep of 
Wordsworth’s northern shepherd. The brass band performed its 
last tune on the terrace, and dissolved amid a crash of big drum 
and cymbals; the negro minstrels washed their faces, and resumed 
conventional habiliments; the itinerant preacher disappeared on 
the same morning that the donkeys were driven off the cliff; the 
perambulators, which had obstructed the beach for fourteen weeks, 
were hoisted on the luggage train; and the bathing machines 
were drawn far out of the wash of the waves. By-and-by the 
sands wore the desolate look which the banks of the Red Sea might 
have worn on the morning after the annihilation of Pharaoh and 
his host; and on such days as were bright enough and warm 
enough for an early dip, I had the whole wide sea to myself. 
Those who like the sea-side only as it appears in mid July or 
August, when the season’s brief fever is at its height, will connect 
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a sense of the dismal with this description; but let me hasten to 
say that for my part I found nothing dismal or depressing in the 
emptiness of the town or the barrenness of the shore. The little 
place quickly settled down to the life which it led during eight 
months of the year; and this in its turn had a certain gentle charm 
for me. I had a feeling of importance as I walked through the 
High street, the sole remaining visitor; and on the beach, of an 
evening, I had full liberty to regard myself as a new Alexander 
Selkirk, and to indulge imaginings, as I looked across the never- 
ending sea, “that I was monarch of all I surveyed.” The barber 
began to take a personal interest in me; the policeman would halt 
on his uneventful beat to enquire kindly after the effect of the new 
tonic I was trying; the tobacconist and stationer, an ardent 
amateur sportsman, took pains to cultivate in me an affection for 
the turf; and the young lady at the post-office was never in a 
hurry to retire behind the screen after she had served me with a 
shillingsworth of postage stamps. I had another set of friends 
along the beach, where the fishermen told me yarns which, ignor- 
ing the “too too solid” evidences of their apocryphal character, 
I accepted as unimpeachable gospel ; the coast-guards unbent so far 
as to touch their caps; and the pier-master more than once in- 
vited me into his snuggery at the end of the pier, where he kept 
a bottle or two of double extra proof spirits, of the existence of 
which the coast-guards abovementioned were discreetly ignorant. I 
had more friends now, in short, than I had when the town was 
packed, and the beach swarmed with visitors ; moreover, being of 
a solitary habit, I took pleasure in day-long rambles in the country 
which stretched away almost from the water’s edge, and amid 
fields stili verdant and hedges yet teeming with life and colour, I 
renewed the botanical pastimes of boyhood. 

A striking (indeed the most striking) feature of Southbeach was 
its pier. It was an old sturdy wooden structure, only a few yards 
short of a mile in length, which had resisted wind and wave for 
nearly a hundred years. Rugged of aspect, its height, length and 
massy build invested it with a character almost of grandeur ; and 
it gave one an idea of strength well-nigh invincible to note the 
steadfastness of the piles when the waves rushed against them, 
and the storm-winds smote them with a giant’s biows. In all 
weathers and at all times, I found the pier a delightful promenade. 
It was restful and quieting beyond expression to sit there on a 
still afternoon— 


“ What time the splendor of the setting sun 
Lay beautiful.” 


upon the waters. At early morning the air was coolest there, and 
the sea showed a hundred colours under the radiant sky. By night 
the place had a mystic beauty of its own, when the moon clave a 
white way across the gleaming waters, and the pale phospho- 
rescence tracked the swift silent motions of the fish. On a breezy 
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or stormy day the pier-head, a mile away from the shore, was a 
coign of vantage, around which the winds eddied briskly, or 
thundered magnificently—the foam-topped waves seething and 
roaring amongst the timbers underneath. 

A day rarely passed on which I did not visit the pier; often I 
remained there from morning until afternoon, or from afternoon 
till far into the night, calling to mind, as far as I was able, all 
that my favorite poets, from Virgil to the Laureate, had penned 
about the sea, and comparing the descriptions with the living 
moving waters; turning then to the sky, and longing for the 
pencil of a Turner, or the quill of a Ruskin, to put upon canvas 
or into words the colors, the texture, and the movements of the 
“unenduring clouds.” 

In a little while it seemed as though the pier belonged to me. 
I stayed on it for hours, hanging over the wooden rail, until I 
could almost touch the waters with my hand; or wandering the 
length of it, “lonely as a cloud,” and never meeting but one 
living creature. This was the man who occupied a tiny hut on 
the pier-head, whose function was to light at dusk the huge lamp 
which flung a red glare over the waters. He was an ill-favoured 
man, short and lean, with a hooked nose, and crooked eyes, who 
reminded me of a waxen murderer I had seen in the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s. In the not very robust state of 
‘health in which I was at that time, the sight of this man always 
affected me uncomfortably ; and when I saw him coming I ran 
down the steps of the landing-stage, in the centre of the pier, or 
kept my gaze fastened on the sea. 

One afternoon, towards the end of October, when for three weeks 
I had held almost undisputed possession of the pier, I was sur- 
prised, nay startled, to see approaching from the shore the figure 
of a woman. 

The height, shape and general lines of the form told me that 
she was a woman, and presently the gait, the poise of the head, 
and carriage of the figure told me that she was a lady. There was 
excuse for my feeling of surprise ; but I do not know that I ought 
to have been startled. Startled, however, I was—that much I 
remember distinctly—and in that state of mind I remained while 
the lady, with slow, even, and graceful steps, drew nearto me. As 
she approached, I could see that she was followed, at a distance of 
two or three paces, by a female attendant. She came nearer, and 
I saw her distinctly. She was tall and slight, and of a singularly 
elegant figure. Drawn half over her face was a thin lace veil, 
which intensified the pallor of her complexion. She was dressed 
in black from head to foot, and wore a rich silk mantle, very 
slightly edged with sable, which, fitting to perfection, lent 
additional grace to her figure. She was beautiful, with a beauty 
that I had never seen before; pale, almost to whiteness, with 
clustering black hair; and eyes, large, deep and lustrous, and of 
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the blackest black. As she came to where I was sitting, I stood 
up to let her pass, and she went on without noticing me. The 
expression on her face struck me as singularly sweet and tender; 
but the eyes were the striking feature, and the ray of strange half- 
sad light that passed from them haunted me when she had gone. 
The maid followed, a woman of a rather heavy countenance, and 
strong but obstinate shoulders, who looked straight before her, 
and seemed to have no eyes save for her mistress only. I watched 
them as they passed, and went slowly down the pier. The mistress 
never looked behind at, or spoke to, the maid; and the maid 
always walked at the same distance of two or three paces from the 
mistress. I waited, hoping that they would return; but they 
stayed long, and I, who had been fasting since early morning, at 
length went home. I was on the pier the next morning, and again 
in the afternoon, and looked curiously for the unknown visitant of 
the previous day ; but she did not appear. 

Meantime my thoughts were busy, and I asked myself again 
and again, Who was she—and what had brought her to South- 
beach? Hers was a figure that would have been noticeable 
anywhere (I should have singled her out, I thought, from the 
crowd that had frequented the beach a few weeks past), and was 
therefore, of course, especially noticeable on the narrow pathway 
of the deserted pier. It did not occur to me that she was invalided 
like myself; indeed, there was nothing of the invalid in her 
appearance: but why, then, had she come to Southbeach, a place 
recommended solely by the salubrious vigour of its atmosphere, 
which, in all other respects, seemed utterly unworthy of her ? 

Three days passed, and I saw her again. This time she was 
before me on the pier, and as I entered it from the shore I saw her 
coming in the distance. Saw her, I say, and yet it was with the 
eye of the mind rather than with the eye of the body, for she was 
half-a-mile distant ; but I knew her in an instant. As she came 
near, | had an intense desire to hear her voice; but knew that I 
should not dare to speak to her. A happy accident, however, 
favoured me. The little kitten belonging to the solitary lady at 
the end of the pier had followed her towards the shore. She had, 
perhaps, spoken to it, or fondled it, as it gambolled—where I had 
often seen it—on the light-keeper’s threshold; at any rate, it 
had attached itself to her, and she was at a loss what to do with 
it. 

As we met, and were passing one another, she stopped, and 
said : 

“You are going to the end of the pier? This little kitten has 
followed me. I cannot let it leave its home. Will you think me 
rude if I ask you to take it with you ?” 

What could I say? I said, of course, that I would take it, with 
pleasure; and in my heart of hearts I blessed the kitten for 
having followed the lady with the lustrous eyes. I took it in my 
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arms—it was a little friend of mine; I had played with it a hun- 
dred times—and the lady thanked me with her eyes, and, bowing 
slightly, passed on. 

She came the next day, a little later than before, her attendant 
with her, and I plucked up courage to address her. 

I was about twenty-two years old at that time, and I gathered 
from her looks and manner that the lady was some three or four 
years my senior, so that, in every way, | felt myself her inferior. 

It was not without an effort that I lifted my hat, and said, 
timidly, that I had carried the kitten in safe to its home. She 
thanked me; her voice was low-toned and musical, and the dim, 
soft light of her eyes shone on me while she spoke. 

She was so kind and gentle in her manner that, in a moment 
or two, I found myself talking freely and without effort, and I 
turned, and we walked on together. 

We paced the length of the pier and back again slowly, and 
perhaps for the space df an hour; but to me it was the shortest 
hour I had ever spent. And yet we had spoken only of things 
indifferent. We had, I soon discovered, a common interest in the 
sea and sky. She loved them both, she said, but only in their 
quiet moods. Happily the day was one of preternatural softness ; 
the waters scarcely trembled as they lay outspread beneath us; 
and the azure sky was fleckled with cloudlets woven of gossamer. 
I asked whether she intended to remain in Southbeach, and she 
answered with some reserve that she had visited it under medical 
advice, and did not know what would be the length of her stay. 
At any rate, I was rejoiced to think that she would not leave 
immediately. 

My interest in this pale, lovely stranger deepened daily. We 
met frequently, and it was a sweet pleasure to me that she had 
quietly accepted me as a friend, and allowed me to share her 
walks on the narrow wooden path above the sea. We met nowhere 
else, though I knew the house on the cliff where she had taken 
rooms. I was not long in coming to the decision that she was the 
most extraordinarily interesting creature I had ever seen. She had 
read widely, and had the rare gift of drawing upon her books in 
conversation. My own reading had been to some extent on similar 
lines with hers: we had both, for instance, dipped pretty deeply 
into theology; and religion and religious literature, as I dis- 
covered, had an intense fascination for her; chiefly, however, on 
the metaphysical and speculative sides. Her affections were with 
the Church of the Middle Ages, at the period of the dawn of 
Romanism; and she wandered and wondered often amid the 
mazes of medizval mysticism. 

It was in this connection that she once disclosed her inner self 
to me more fully—and yet how slightly !—than she had ever done 
before. It was evening, the first evening that we had walked to- 
gether, for she had always returned to the shore with her maid at 
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dusk. I had looked for her all the afternoon, and was leaving the 
pier, disappointed, when I saw her coming. 

The moon “ with sad steps” climbed the sky, and the multi- 
tudinous stars shed a quiet light upon the sea. 

The maid was with her, but walking at a greater distance than 
usual in the rear.. I had noticed from the first that the relation 
between the beautiful young mistress and her maid was neither a 
friendly nor an intimate one. The maid, I thought, had a stolid 
and sullen air, and seemed devoid of that regard for her mistress 
which I thought would have been a natural feeling in one who 
stood in the position of protectress to so tender and gentle a being. 
My fancy had created for the lonely visitant of the pier a history 
of mingled pathos and mystery; but it rested on a basis unsub- 
stantial as air, for she had never spoken of herself except in 
phrases involuntary and remote. This evening, when we had 
reached the end of the pier, and had stood for a while watching 
the lights flash upon the water from a vessel anchored in the 
distance, I noticed that she was paler than usual, and that her 
eyes, whose restless, wistful glance always affected me strangely, 
had an anxious and troubled look, also a certain indescribable 
something I had never seen in them before. I prevailed on her 
to sit, and we placed ourselves on a bench beneath the lifeboat 
which, swinging in chains overhead, formed a sort of extempore roof. 

I wanted to speak to her, but knew not how to begin. Pre- 
sently, of her own will, she turned and said, quietly : 

“You have noticed something strange in me.” 

I replied, in a confused and hurried way, that I had sometimes 
feared she carried some heavy trouble with her; that I had shrunk 
from speaking of it; but that I longed, if it were possible, to be 
of some service to her. 

“You are right,” she said, sadly, “in supposing that I have a 
trouble, and indeed, it is a heavy one; but you cannot help me, 
—no!” she said with a gesture and accent almost despairing, when 
I made as though I would offer some help or counsel, “it is not 
possible. My life is as it is. I cannot help myself, and no one 
else can help me.” 

Then her voice sank to a frightened whisper, and the fear 
in her eyes heightened‘, as she said : 

“Have you not seen that I am watched?” 

I cast an angry look in the direction of the maid, who was 
pacing the pier at a little distance from us; and my companion 
also glanced that way and whispered : 

“Yes, you have seen it; I knew you had. Everywhere and all 
day long I am watched and followed. I cannot escape; they have 
woven a web around me.” 

She trembled, and was full of excitement; a condition that 
contrasted strongly and painfully with her usually quiet and gentle 
state. 
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“But why is it?” I asked, anxiously, with a feeling of deeper 
concern than 1 dared to reveal. ‘Why are you watched and 
followed ? Do not your friends know of this? Why are you here 
alone with a woman you fear?” 

A moment’s passion gleamed in her eyes, and expired ; an inex- 
pressible yearning took its place while she answered : 

“My friends? Ah! you do not understand ; you cannot ; how 
could you? I fear my friends more than I fear her. She belongs 
to them, and acts for them; it ismy friends who are my enemies ! 
it is from them that I cannot escape. Shall I tell you why it is 
that they are cruel to me, and what is the horrible burden of my 
life ?—but no; I cannot. Who are you that I should talk to you 
in this way? What interest have you in me ?” 

A terrible suspicion crossed my mind; but vanished in an 
instant. She had become calm again, and spoke as one who 
weighed her words, and told no more than she was aware of. I 
begged, I implored her, that she would speak to me, and make 
me her confidant, assuring her of my fidelity and my earnest 
desire to serve her; but she was silent: and when she spoke 
again, it was with a shadow of coldness in her manner, and she 
thanked me, but said that she had spoken more than she intended, 
and made an excuse, and begged that I would forget. The maid, 
who, as I believed, had noticed her recent excitement, came up, 
and saying that it was late, and the air was growing chilly, sug- 
gested that her mistress should return. She rose at once, and 
gave me her hand, saying that she would not trouble me to 
accompany them to the shore, and seeing that it was her wish 
to be alone, I bowed, and she withdrew, followed by the maid. 

From that night I thought of her more than ever; nay, her 
sweet mournful face haunted my waking and my sleeping dreams ; 
and the sad music of her voice echoed always in my ear. 

To the interest of her beauty and her bearing was now added 
that of the mystery she had darkly hinted at; mystery which 
remained a mystery, for she never again reverted to it; and I 
forebore to trouble her with questionings. 

But the feelings that had been growing in me since our friend- 
ship opened sank deeper, and acquired ever fresh strength ; interest 
had long since passed into fascination; fascination now passed 
into love. 

At this there was nothing to wonder. Her dark and melancholy 
beauty; the inexplicably subtle charm of her manner; the fre- 
quency of our meetings; and the curiously fitting character of 
time and place; these were circumstances I had neither power 
nor will to resist ; and I grew to love her with the heat and passion 
of youth, though conscious always of a something hovering 
about her which made it difficult for me to approach her in the 
character of lover. 

But one evening, as we sat together on the steps leading down 
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to the water, I dared to speak to her as I had never spoken before. 
She heard me, but with agitation in her looks ; and when I paused 
and drew a little closer to her, she shrank back, and in a tone 
almost of horror she answered that what I had asked her was 
wholly impossible for her to grant. Then her manner softened, 
and with tears in her eyes, she bade me leave her, and forget her. 

To me then it seemed that this was not less impossible ; and I 
said so, earnestly and pleadingly ; urging that if it might not be 
now, it might be in the future ; and imploring for leave only to 
hope. 

But she, gently and kindly inexorable, denied me again; then 
giving way utterly to tears, and with a gesture of despair, she 
begged of me to go, and see her no more. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I reached out my arms towards 
her; and she, thinking apparently that I meant to clasp her— 
though I myself know not even now whether that were really my 
intention—moved from me, and would have fallen backwards into 
the water, had I not caught and held her by the wrist. 

In the same instant we both observed a sudden and startling 
change that had come over the sky. It had been a sultry after- 
noon; but the oppressive calm of the past two hours had ceased ; 
and the wind, with an ominous sound of storm, was rising in the 
west. The sun had set, red and angry, and an artillery of heavy 
clouds loaded the western sky, and spread rapidly until the whole 
heavens were obscured, save where one broad streak of a dull 
yellow marked where the sun had lately sunk. The sea was of 
one metallic hue; its surface was broken by the wind, and little 
sullen waves, with glittering crests, beat against the sides of the 
vier. 

The preparations for the storm alarmed my companion tho- 
roughly; she rose quickly, and turning to me, and beckoning to 
her maid, who came on the instant, said nervously, “ Let us go at 
once; I am afraid of the storm.” 

We were three quarters of a mile from the shore; and the wind 
continued to rise; and the clouds changed from a leaden to an 
inky colour. Certain winds brought with them a very full and 
heavy tide; and the waters, which were then nearly at the flood, 
rose as we went, until they were almost flush with the edge of the 
pier. A single flash of lightning parted the clouds and danced for 
an instant right over our heads, followed by a prolonged muttering 
of thunder, which burst then into a crashing peal. The arm that 
rested in mine trembled, and I saw that my companion was 
completely overcome by nervous excitement. Her eyes wandered 
with a troubled look over the now tossing and swelling waves, and 
her whole frame was violently wrought upon. The maid on one 
side, and I upon the other, held each an arm, and I strove to set 
her at ease, but her fear increased with every step she took. 
Suddenly, when we were distant not a hundred yards from the 
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shore, a glittering mass of spray was dashed up through the open 
beams of the pier, a few feet in front of us. She screamed, point- 
ing at it with quivering finger, and could hardly be persuaded to 
goon. ‘The foam-sheet vanished in the instant of its appearing ; 
but all her courage had gone from her; and turning to me she 
said piteously: “ Do not delay; let us make haste; can you not 
hear the voices in the wind, and see the faces in the sea? They 
are pursuing us; oh! let us hasten, or we shall be taken.” 

It was the very exaltation of terror; and though she never 
ceased urging us to hasten, we were scarcely able to bring her the 
few remaining steps to the shore. 

I went with her to the door of her house, and would have gone 
in, so troubled and fearful was I for her; but the maid signified 
that her mistress had better be alone, and almost repulsed me 
from the door. I passed a sleepless, miserable night ; and at the 
earliest possible hour the next morning, went to the house, and 
asked anxiously for her. The maid answered me, saying curtly, 
“That her mistress was unwell, and that the doctor was with her.” 
I was turning away, heartsick, when something in the maid's 
expression arrested my eye; and I looked at her narrowly. 

“ Tell me,” I said, “ who you are, and what it is that is the 
matter with your mistress ?” 

She laughed a little cruel laugh, and answered: 


” 


“T am her keeper! 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AmonG those who came to lodge at the Pension about this 
time, say 1868—I cannot give the date exactly, having as strong 
an aversion to diary-keeping as the officers of the 46th—were two 
remarkable personages, who were attached by strong ties of 
sympathy, Mdme. Clémence Royer and M. Pascal Duprat. The 
lady was of the strong-minded persuasion and, in accordance with 
the traditions of the tribe, wore her neutral-tinted hair short. She 
was not well-favoured and she was of a certain age, but her eyes 
were intelligent and she had the reputation of being very learned. 
She had acquired her celebrity by rendering into French the works 
of Darwin. I do not think she could cook a chop—I never met a 
strong-minded female who could ; her soul was given up to higher 
things. For example, she took a profound interest in the origin 
of species and the theory of evolution. Whenever a greasy Italian 
happened to come into our premises with a hurdy-gurdy and an 
attenuated monkey, she rushed out and approached that monkey, not 
to present him nuts or lump-sugar, but to enquire if he or she 
had a tail. I do believe if that lady were to discover a baby with 
a rudimentary queue, she would have gone delirious with ecstasy. 
Yet it is hard to understand what reasonable cause for joy there 
could be in an approach to proof of the fantasy that mankind are 
promoted simians. It is not as if a poor man were to succeed to a 
legacy, or an upstart were to find a family tree of whose existence 
he had no knowledge. We used to laugh at Mdme. Royer behind 
the arras. I am afraid we were Philistines, and had no proper 
appreciation of petticoated genius in the pursuit of knowledge. 

M. Duprat had been a political exile, having been banished from 
France on account of his objections to the coup @état. A tall, 
thin, worn man, he, too, was strong-minded ; but, by some pecu- 
liarity of strong-mindedness in his sex, wore his hair drooping over 
his shoulders, like a German student or an esthetic bard. Under 
the Republican régime he has come into prominence again, having 
been returned as a Deputy and sent on some foreign mission. 
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When I think over that Pension now, I look upon it as a human 
menagerie, and often regret that I did not classify some of the 
rare and interesting specimens. It was no place for young people ; 
the tales of Timothée Trimm, the barber, in le Petit Journal, and 
of Ponson du Terrail, who made the heroes of medizeval romance read 
love-letters by the light of a gas lamp, were popular there, which 
may be accepted as the gauge of the average intellect of the in- 
mates. There was a dampness in the social atmosphere as if several 
wet blankets of bourgeois conventionality had been hung out in 
the common room overnight, and when we assembled to dine it 
was as if the meats were of the funeral-baked order, and the guests 
were mutes, with a silent sorrow at their hearts, aggravated by in- 
digestion. 

Old Jovin, the captain of dragoons, who had once escorted 
Charles X., died one morning in his bedroom, a solitary wretched 
death. He was of the Voltairean type of belief, or rather disbelief, 
and in answer to the query, would he like to have the ministra- 
tions of a clergyman, roundly swore that if any gentleman of 
the black cloth were to call upon him he would feel extreme 
pleasure in spitting in his face. And thus, grim and solitary, none 
to moisten his lips or smooth his pillow, the veteran passed away 
on his pallet in his narrow chamber, within hearing of the joyous 
shouts of laughter of the boys in a school next door. It was a 
shock to me when the landlady’s son asked me to accompany him 
to the captain’s room. 

“T want to make an inventory of his effects and it is illegal 
to do it without a witness,” he said. 

It was the first I had heard of his illness. Our principal object 
was to find the parchment admitting him to the Legion of Honour, 
in order to forward it to the authorities that the military escort 
to which he was entitled might be sent to accompany him to the 
grave. We did not find it, but instead, we found letters establish- 
ing the fact that he was married, and, in a box by his bedside, a 
powder puff! 

The stern materialist had his small vanities. 

We wrote tothe widow, who was stopping in a garrison town in 
the provinces, and she arrived in time to attend the obsequies. 
We pinned the decoration of the veteran on the pall of his coffin, 
and the Irishmen in the Pension marched, two and two, behind it, 
to the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, where a brief mortuary 
ceremony was held. When it was over, the landlady bowed and 
thanked us, in other words signified that our courtesy was not 
needed further, and the cavalcade of hearse and one humble 
mourning coach trotted off to the cemetery. Not a tear of real 
grief was shed. It was the coldest, least sympathetic funeral I 
ever saw, and I fear if the deceased were alive and a spectator, it 
would have run in the groove of his humour. 

Now, in Ireland, we conduct things in a different manner. It 
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is a Christian duty, and a social gratification for all, whoever 
knew the dead, however slightly, to go with it, for a portion, at 
least, of its last journey. If a vehicle coming from the opposite 
direction encounters a funeral, the etiquette is for the driver of 
that vehicle to turn and go a few steps with the procession. No 
invitations de faire part are ever sent out. 

I recollect my grandfather telling me that in his youth, he saw 
a funeral traverse the principal street of Limerick and as the sable 
plumes nodded past, the bystanders on the pathway joined in a 
dismal caoine, or mourning wail. 

“Could you tell me, my good man, who is dead?” asked an 
English officer of a stout fellow, who had joined with particular 
fervour in the ululation. 

“Indeed, myself doesn’t know, sir,” was the answer, “ but I sup- 
pose it’s the poor soul in the coffin!” 

That wail was, in a sense, as proper and graceful as the French 
practice of uncovering to a furnished hearse; it was a homage to 
the majesty of death. 

Of course, it will be ruled ridiculous by the people who are not 
accustomed to look beyond their noses, and consider any custom 
not common in their own parish as barbarous; but is it a whit 
more ridiculous than casting beautiful wreaths into a pit to be 
immediately covered with dirty mould, or making a noise with 
gunpowder over an inanimate warrior? I grant you there are 
some customs in Ireland which are more entertaining than praise- 
worthy ; for example, the carousals at wakes, and occasional fights. 

I remember, as a boy, having witnessed a very lively bludgeon- 
conflict, while it lasted, at a funeral in Maryborough, in the Queen’s 
County. A corpse was being carried to the grave, and when the 
corpse’s brother tried to drive his car into the place of honour 
behind the hearse, the widow's faction resented it, and the hearse 
was quickly run into a wayside corner until the point of etiquette 
was decided. 

That was a scandal, but an explicable scandal—in my country. 

One of the best and pleasantest ways to learn French of the 
superior pattern was that put in action by our Roumanian law- 
student. 

They are obliged to bring out classic pieces at the Comédie 
Francaise and the Odéon on stated evenings in the week. He used 
to consult the bills, find out what the plays were, read them over, 
and then go and hear them with his Corneille, or his Racine, or 
his Moliére in his pocket. The pronunciation he was treated to 
was correct to the academic point, but then if one were to intro- 
duce it into ordinary conversation it would have the same effect 
as talking leading articles. I never went to the Comédie Frangaise 
but once, and on that occasion I had to leave the theatre for a few 
moments through an access of false shame. They were giving that 
charming idyll of the fireside, La Joie Fait Peur, by de Girar- 
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din’s first wife, she who wrote such dainty letters under the 
pseudonym of Viscount de Launay. A mist settled on my opera- 
glasses ; I was crying. I ought to have been proud of my tears, 
but Iwas not. It was not the acting, although Brohan was in it— 
she for whom the proud motto of the Rohans was altered to 
coquette ne veux, soubrette ne daigne, Brohan suis—no ; it was not 
the acting moved me so much as the perfect trifle itself. I saw it 
afterwards at the little house in King William Street, rendered 
by an indifferent French company, and I wept again. I never 
wept in a playhouse but twice save on those occasions—once 
when I watched that intense and incomparable actress, Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, in a poor production called “ Miss Chester,” and 
once, but that was a long time ago, in my nervous boyhood, when 
a corpulent lady hit me on the funny-bone with the end of her fan 
for making faces at her. La Joie Fait Pewr has been turned 
into English under various titles—“ Kerry,” “Idle Tears,” and 
“ Joy Seldom Kills,” I believe among others—but the delicate 
aroma, I know, has been lost in one instance at least by trans- 
mission. “Kerry” is Mr. Boucicault’s essay at adaptation; the 
beautiful affection of a mother for a son is lowered into that of a 
wife for a husband by his patent process. You require to take two 
pocket-handkerchiefs with you to do justice to his hybrid offspring 
—one to wipe away the tears of irresistible merriment, the other 
those of melting sympathy. 

The avowal may be humiliating, but it is honest; I was not in 
love with the Comédie Frangaise ; I preferred to drop into the 
Palais Royal, where one was always sure of a hearty laugh as in 
our own Strand; but my haunt of predilection was the Bobino, a 
band-box of a dramatic temple, under the august and special 
guardianship of the students. You could kiss hands from the 
stalls to the leading lady, and it was common to hear appoint- 
ments for supper made from the stage to the boxes before the 
curtain fell. 

The Roumanian accompanied me there often, and won upon me 
by his professed admiration for Shakespeare and English dramatic 
literature generally, until I found him out. He argued that we had 
no comic Muse, and adduced in proof, that we had but one pre- 
sentable comedy, and that was—ye gods of the top gallery —* Box 
and Cox!” 

We used to frequent a gymnasium in the Rue Cujas, near the 
law-school, but my exercises there were put an abrupt stop to by 
an accident received by unexpectedly alighting from a trapeze. I 
was swinging to and fro, and in mid flight—Heaven knows 
what I was thinking of—my hands slipped round the bar as if it 
were greased and I came full slap on the broad of my back on the 
tan. Luckily, the tan was thickly laid, the drop was not more 
than nine feet and I was inert. As I reached the floor I lay dazed 
for awhile, but not a bone was broken. They ran over to me and 
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made a fuss, but I picked myself up and felt no worse at the time. 
I was stiff, however, on the following day and for many days after- 
wards, and had to give up the trapeze business. This gymnastic 
drill should be followed by every dweller in a city. It makes 
one feel fit and gives him that suppleness, strength of muscle, 
and readiness which go so far towards building up health, appetite, 
and cheerfulness, and these, I firmly believe, are the necessary 
foundations of animal courage. How gloriously the blood courses 
through the frame after a couple of hours’ varied practice on the 
vaulting-horse, climbing a ladder backwards, lifting oneself on the 
rings, or working the pliant sinews with dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs, and then while in a glow of honest perspiration rushing into 
a bath-chamber, where spouts of cold water play on every square 
inch of skin, from above and below, back and front. There is more 
vigour in that than in a score doses of quinine and a pint bottle 
of tincture of iron. 

We, Irish colonists, cultivated our bodies as well as our minds. 
But a day came and we erred—I plead guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances—we went on a grand carouse. A set of Lever’s 
novels came into our hands. That was the primal cause of our fall. 
A course of reading of that lively story-teller led us into the fallacy 
that the true Irishman was a reckless impetuous let-the-morrow- 
take-care-of-itself individual, whose whole duty was to clear five- 
barred gates, duck bailiffs in a horse-pond, fight duels, lead forlorn 
hopes, abduct heiresses, and drink every man else under the table. 
We had no hunters; neither bailiffs nor horse-ponds were available ; 
duels & ’Jrlandaise were out of date, besides nobody would pick a 
quarrel with us; the Empire really meant peace at the moment ; no 
decently dowered girl would peep at us. What were we to do? 
There was but one resource left—a consignment of Jamieson’s 
whiskey having been sent over to one of us, and St. Patrick’s Eve 
arriving synchronously, we adopted it: we went in for hard 
drinking. Not being accustomed to the potent liquor, it over- 
came us like a summer’s cioud. Some of us retired, others 
dispersed to the streets, I sat down in my horse-box and 
tried to construe Sophocles with the help of a lexicon. I failed, 
and waxed morosely wearisome. My head drooped, and I was 
sinking into slumber, when I was roused by a peremptory 
knocking at the door. I shook myself up and opened it. A 
sergent de ville in a white heat of passion stood outside. 

“Ah! you thought to escape me I beg pardon” and he 
stood amazed. 

* What is the matter, my friend ?” 

*T was following an individual who has assaulted the beadle of 
a church ; he ran in here 

* And you turning into the first room you meet, accuse the 
inmate of being the assailant. It is after sunset. Do you know, 
my friend, that is violation of domicile ?” 
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“No. I did not force the door. I knocked, and you opened. 
But I must find this malefactor.” 

“Had you not better go to the bottom of the passage and 
consult the lady of the house or the domestics ? ” 

He took my advice and went towards the main building of the 
Pension. As I was following him, a whisper from one of the 
horse~boxes caught my ear. I loitered behind, and heard the 
explanation of the appearance of the policeman. It was one of my 
countrymen, who had been sipping too copiously of the Jamieson. 
As he and my other compatriots of this night’s adventure are dead 
now, I withhold their real names, and shall call them Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. This was Smith. 

“It’s all right, old man,” he said. “I went into St. Etienne du 
Mont to pray. A fellow in livery came up to interrupt me at my 
devotions—said I was praying too loudly—and I knocked the 
varlet down and left. He yelled for the police, a sergent de ville 
rushed at me; I bolted, another started up and drew his rapier. I 
plunged at him, he stepped aside, and here I am. It’s all 
right.” 

* On the contrary, it’s all wrong. In France resistance to the 
constituted powers is a very serious thing. He is here now. 
Hide.” 

At that moment the sergent de ville came up with the landlady, 
who said he had asked to see all the dwellers in the line of rooms 
in order to identify his man; she had consented, as she was sure 
he had made a mistake; it was some intruder, it could not be any 
of her lodgers. 

We went into Brown’s room. Brown, who was red-headed, was 
making florid speeches to himself in front of an imaginary mirror. 
He filled out a glass of old Dublin, and gravely presented it to the 
agent of authority. No, that was not the criminal. 

We went into Smith’s room. He was in bed, with a handker- 
chief tied round his head, groaning in the agonies of simulated 
neuralgia. The other rooms were empty. While the policeman 
was prosecuting his search, another sergent de ville arrived, and 
begged the landlady to inform him did she know anything of a 
Monsieur Jones. 

* Yes, he is a most exemplary young man.” 

* Well, we found him embracing the railings of the Pantheon 
a few minutes ago: he was unable to stand, and we took him to 
the station. Then we asked him who he was and did he know 
anybody, he referred to a Monsieur Robinson. His reference was 
not far to seek: he was asleep in the nearest cell. He is a 
lunatic, I think, this Robinson, for he solemnly gave himself in 
charge about two hours 80> and insisted on being taken into 
custody.” 

“ But why do you come here ?” I asked. 

“We found this address in Jones’s pocket.” 
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The landlady sent her son to the police-station; both Jones 
and Robinson were redeemed from bondage and brought home in 
acab. But the assault on the beadle was not to be condoned so 
easily. He would be sure to recognise Smith again, and there 
would be a very unpleasant exposure, fines to pay, imprisonment 
to endure, publication of names in the newspapers: it was a very 
terrible thing, unparalleled, most disgraceful—violent and un- 
provoked assault, coupled with sacrilege, and rebellion against 
the representatives of government. What was to be done ? Luckily, 
Mortimer dropped in, heard the details of our misfortune, took 
his hat, and vanished. He saw his friend, the chief of the secret 
police department. We heard no more of the matter. It was 
judiciously hushed up. The beadle got a golden salve for his 
capsized frame and wounded dignity. But it was considered 
advisable that we should leave the Pension at the end of the 
month. 

The next day we held a serious self-accusing council, five pale, 
humiliated, head-achy Solomons in judgment. Thereat we made 
a pyre of Lever’s novels, drained what was left of Jamieson’s 
whiskey into a slop-bucket, and vowed to live soberly, piously, 
and justly for all time to come. 

Let us hope we were not unfaithful to our vow. 

Well, we were young, and as the poor boy who fell at the Kash- 
gill Pass the other day remarked, perhaps that respectable old 
gentleman, Methuselah, the son of Enoch, made mistakes before 
he came to the age of discretion, say in his hundred-and-fiftieth 
year or so. 

This, I know, has nothing to do with actual experiences as 
Special Correspondent, but if my readers will bear with me in the 
initiatory stage, I promise them that they shall hear a great deal 
—perhaps, too much—of that business yet. There must be an 
apprenticeship to everything, and I fancy that queer life in Paris 
—life of hard study, of discipline at bodily exercises, of spasmodic 
riotousness, of converse with active intellects, of days when we 
lived, for a day, at the rate of five thousand a year, and of days 
when we dined with Duke Humphrey—was about as good a novitiate 
as one could pass for the active and guickly discriminatitg craft of 
historian of passing events. One must go through the mill—to 
use the homely phrase which carries so much meaning. I hold 
that no man’s education is complete until he has been forty-eight 
hours without food or lodging or the wherewithal to get them. 
Until then he does not plumb his resources, and if he comes out of 
that ordeal right, with as proud and cheerful a spirit as he entered, 
he may begin to think he isa man. If he pules, or begs, or rails 
at fate or meditates roguery, then he is not a man, and the sooner 
he sidles into a pauper’s grave the better for himself and for that 
glorious ideal humanity, of which he is the wretched sitmulacrum. 

We went through the mill when we left the Pension, and took 
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up our residence here and there in the Pays Latin. As our al- 
lowances came monthly and the periods of their arrival were 
synchronous, it so happened that we were princes the first week, 
we were provident bowrgeois the second, we were assiduous Bene- 
dictines the third, content with meagre fare and deep in our books, 
and the fourth we were downright paupers. In this fourth week 
of regrets and magnificent promises for the future, we prowled 
about the picture-galleries, offering our services as guides to Eng- 
lish visitors in the day time, and in the evening we trudged to a 
people’s restaurant off the Chaussée du Maine, la Petite Californie. 
This establishment was worth inspecting. It was started by a man 
ambitious of political renown and the popularity with the electors 
which helps towards it. He determined to appeal to the voting 
masses through their stomachs. He fitted up an immense room 
with forms and tables, and served wines and meat at prime cost. 
The accommodation was not luxurious, nor the company refined ; 
but the food was wholesome and the liquors unadulterated. 
When we went there, we always bought two sous’ worth of bread at 
the second baker’s before we entered—the second was important 
to be noted, he gave better weight than the other. And then we 
mixed with the stream of brown-faced, horny-handed men in blouses 
streaming in, each with his loaf under his arm. “ Hard-up” was 
the legend on every brow. We took a knife and fork out of a 
trough at the doorway and shouted out our wants over the counter. 
For four sous one had a plate of beef a la mode, that with bowl of 
soup for six sous ; vegetables cost from one to twosous. In short, 
you could dine amply for ten sous, and wash your dinner down 
with a demisiette of wine for three sous extra. There were disad- 
vantages, but a hungry man would consider them beneath 
his notice. There were no table-cloths, no napkins, no waiters to 
dance attendance upon you; little Italians edge about begging, 
under the pretence of being minstrels; there is an odd stand-up tight 
between unpolite guests, and occasionally an exceptionally rude 
workman, hearing you speak English, may ejaculate, “ Oh! yes— 
milor—Gottam!” Or as the texture and colour of your hands are 
observed, you may be taken for a mouchard and spurned, or for 
a political refugee and be fawned upon. Still the “ Little Cali- 
fornia” is a providence to the limp of purse. When our purses 
were full, we never went there. 

Lest it should be imagined that impecuniosity was our usual 
condition, I must own that it was so seldom, and nearly always of 
our own improvidence. I have no desire to lay unfair claim to 
that crown of martyrdom. There were those in the gay and 
affluent capital—there are now, and ever—who were sincerely to 
be pitied. We were not. I was acquainted with one splendid 
fellow who had been a wealthy planter in Carolina, and had been 
colonel of a crack Confederate corps during the American civil con- 
flict ; he was earning his bread as a fiddler in the orchestra of the 
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Comédie Frangaise. He had lost his property and his country, but 
he bore his grief philosophically. -“ The fortune of war,” he used 
to say, “ we played for a big stake; we lost, and we Southerns are 
not the men to quarrel when we have to pay and pretend the dice 
were cogged.” ‘Touching that conflict, it was in Paris I first came 
across a gentleman who took an honourable part in it as an officer 
of an Alabama regiment, and who has since attained a reputation 
in London as a poetic dramatist—Mr. Henry Herman. He was 
then editing an American paper in the English, or American- 
English, language, I forget which; but it did not matter much 
to Herman, for he is an admirable linguist, and could pour out his 
leaders in German or French if needful. At the American 
Legation one night I met two remarkable men from the New 
World, no less than a head-centre of Fenians, and the Minister for 
China—John Savage and Anson Burlinghame. Savage is poet and 
artist rather than conspirator, compactly built, with expressive 
face, musical voice, and eyes full of geniality. His wife, daughter 
of the inventor of the American flag, the famous Stars and Stripes, 
bore a most extraordinary resemblance to the Empress Eugénie. 
Her sister is married to General di Cesnola, who added so much to 
our stores of antiquarian knowledge by his exhumations at Cyprus. 
Burlinghame was a noble type of manhood, of mixed Welsh and 
Highland-Scotch stock, the very one to furnish the pioneers of a 
new civilisation, because combining the energy that wins with the 
tenacity that holds and consolidates—the Celtic fire disciplined 
and kept under control, as fire is in the steam-engine, by American 
utilitarianism—tall, burly, with regular features tinted as if by 
the sun of the tropics, with a full broad forehead, circled with 
dark brown hair. When I saw him he was as plainly dressed—as 
Benjamin Franklin. No flame of tinsel flashed from his coat ; he 
did not wear even a button of honour, yet there was a quiet con- 
sciousness of power in his mien, as well there might be; for this 
was the representative of a territory one and two-fifths the size of 
Europe, peopled with over five hundred millions of inhabitants. 
He, a mere person in his garb, glanced now and again with a 
shrewd smile of kindly humour at a pompous being—a personage 
most assuredly—under a chandelier, his showy uniform, bespangled 
as a Harlequin’s jacket, glittering in the strong light like a 
flamingo’s wing, and flinging back stronger reflections from edges 
of shimmering bullion. His breast was resplendent as the front 
of one of the shops where decorations are sold in the galleries of 
the Palais Royal. He must have been Knight of the Green Cro- 
codile of the Nile, Chevalier of St. Pinchbeck, and Companion of 
the Exalted Order of the Electro-plated Candlestick in addition to 
wearing the collar of the Bath and Washhouse and the insignia of 
the Pouncet-Box. What an august entity, to be sure, and this 
personage was—the Minister of the Principality of Monaco, re- 
presentative of a territory fully three-quarters of a mile long by 
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three hundred yards broad, and peopled by eight hundred in- 
habitants! 

Burlinghame was brought up amid the great clearings of the 
West, but was educated at the State University of Michigan. 
He graduated in law at Harvard, and, like most American 
lawyers, went in for politics. Boston returned him to Congress, 
where he soon became conspicuous as an abolitionist. He had 
a stubborn belief that a black man has a soul as a white man has, 
and was the work of the same God’s creation. When his friend, 
Lincoln, was elected President, he named him to the United 
States Ministry in Vienna; but, as Burlinghame was non-accept- 
able to Austria on account of his Italian sympathies, he was ap- 
pointed envoy to China. He got on well there, simply because he 
treated the Chinese as equals, and when he was preparing to 
return home Prince Kong requested him at the farewell dinner to 
act as mouthpiece of China in Europe and America. 

The Emperor was very friendly to the American; he had lived 
in New York, and he had his hobby about China. From the win- 
dows of the Tuileries he could for years see the masts of a three- 
hundred-ton ship, “ Paris-Port-de-Mer,” which he fondly fancied 
would inaugurate a direct communication with Shanghai. She 
was wrecked in her maiden voyage out—wrecked at the mouth of 
the Seine. Luckless ship. And, I may add, luckless Emperor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE signs and tokens multiplied that the Empire was approach- 
ing its term. Gambetta had sprung into fame at a bound by his 
speech on behalf of Deiescluze, of the Réveil, who was arraigned 
for encouraging a subscription to erect a monument to the Deputy 
Baudin, killed sixteen years previously while protesting against 
the statesmanship of surprise. The speech was masterly from 
every point of view, except as a lawyer’s defence of his client. It 
was not an excase for Delescluze, but a fierce accusation of 
the government. Assuming the character of public prosecutor, 
Gambetta put the Empire on its trial: under the shelter of his 
barrister’s gown, he poured forth a tirade of resonant invectives 
against the evils and abuses of the régime; his opportunity had 
come, the harangues to his fellow-students and coffee-house 
companions were but as rehearsals of this grand effort, and he 
delivered it with the concentrated fire of his southern race. It 
took immensely, for it was the bold-spoken outlet of much which 
had been thought and felt in secret. It was the first knock-down 
blow to the Empire. The life of Gambetta thence became inter- 
woven with the history of France; it is unnecessary to linger over 
it here. 

But other agencies were at work to sap the edifice which was 
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outwardly so solid and superb, and foremost among these was the 
printing press. M. Gambetta made his name by his oral attacks 
on Imperialism, Rochefort by his attacks in print. 

When the first Napoleon was told that the Commons were 
growing mutinous, it is said—with what truth I know not—that 
he was wont to issue an order to re-gild the dome of the Invalides. 
That device would no longer avail to distract the people. The 
burial of the roof of Richelieu’s skull ina church near the Sorbonne, 
the religious vagaries of the Abbé Loyson, the latest boulevard- 
born duel, the extravagance of some courtesan who flung gems 
from her scandals and disdained to pick them up, even that most 
magnificent and seasonable series of murders by Troppmann, only 
diverted the pubiic mind for a moment: it went back to the old 
question, “ How is this administration to be put down ”—little 
thinking that the administration, left alone, was steadily preparing 
to put down itself—and it teok not only Gambetta, but Rochefort 
and all the foes of the régime, to its bosom. 

Of the career of Rochefort, so little is known in England, 
that I am induced to jot down a few notes which were fur- 
nished to me by one who professed to be intimately acquainted 
with him. He filled so prominent a place in French politics, that 
the attempt to sketch his individuality and antecedents must 
possess a fair share of interest. His Lanterne flashed like a 
wreckers’ flare on the unquiet world of Paris; it blazed with a 
reckless sputter like that of naphtha—one which threatened 
conflagration as well as emitted light, but which smelt offensively. 
The truth was, the community was tired of the Empire, was 
secretly ashamed of its corruptions and chafed against its restraints. 
Rochefort gave a voice to the general discontent, and in the 
admiration for the rashness of his audacity and the pungency of 
his satire, his coarseness and personalities were forgotten. As- 
suredly he was wittv, but abusively witty. He assailed a woman 
and a boy,the Empress and the Prince Imperial, in language 
which no clean-minded, self-respecting gentleman should permit 
himself. The woman may have had slender equipment of know- 
ledge, and may have interfered with affairs of State more than 
she ought to have done; but he should have considered the way 
she was brought up and her sex. The boy may have been sickly- 
precocious and pragmatical; but he should have considered his 
training and his years. Too often in France—and elsewhere, 
perhaps—when a man commits himself to political partisan warfare, 
delicacy and fair-play are thrown to the four winds. It is con- 
sidered legitimate to hint away the honour of females, to hit males 
under the belt, and to make jokes of the personal deformities of 
all in the opposite camp. Rochefort did this in a most artistic 
and amusing fashion, and was applauded to the echo by the haters 
of the Empire and the lovers of scandal—and their name was 
legion. The only Frenchmen who did not admire his tactique, 
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although indirectly it might have served them, were the Legiti- 
mists, the very party from whose bosom he had sprung. 

This violent pamphleteer of pronounced Republican convictions 
was born a Count. The event took place at Paris in 1832, the 
year of the cholera. The most remarkable feature about him 
in his youth was the size of his head, which was big and bulbous 
to that extent that his nurse thought within herself that if the 
Count ever brought any money to his family, it would be as a 
natural curiosity at the Gingerbread Fair. 

Rochefort’s family was very poor, poorer far than that of the 
Marquis whose daughter’s mother rejected me. As he grew he 
became very tall, very thin, narrow-chested, a spidery spimdle- 
shanks; but his head seemed less in proportion to his body. He 
was sent to the College Saint-Louis to be educated. He did 
nothing wonderful there except manifest a prodigious memory for 
what he was not required to learn, and a neat talent for rhyming. 
His professors resolved to avail themselves of the latter gift and 
asked him to write a poem to be recited at a breakfast, to be given 
at the Archbishopric to the most studious lads of the Paris lyceums 
by Mgr. Sibour, in honour of his installation in the dignity. 

I must interpose a parenthesis here to remind those whose 
memories are short of the appalling coincidence in fate of the 
three last Archbishops of Paris. Theirs is a trinity of tragedies: 
all died violent deaths. Mgr. Affre was slain on a barricade— 
slain as he spoke words of peace and held the olive branch: 
murder by misadventure. Mgr. Sibour was struck down on the 
altar of St. Etienne du Mont by a ruffian priest : murder maniacal. 
Cardinal Darboy was put up against a wall and shot by a hell-dog 
section of Communards, posing as patriots: murder most foul, 
cruel, and cowardly. 

Well, at the breakfast at the Archbishopric, Rochefort, who had 
asked to be let keep his poem to himself till the great day, 
was called upon to speak his piece. Modestly and quietly he 
rose and delivered an ode to his Grace, congratulating him on 
having adopted the children of the assassins of General Bréa. 
Horror! It was as if a Pauline had read a Latin panegyric of the 
heroes of Majuba Hill at a scholastic celebration under the 
patronage of the Right Hon. Lord Mayor Fowler. 

Rochefort took his baccalaureate in 1850. His father wished 
him to adopt the medical profession, but he fainted at the first 
amputation he saw, and the story goes—but I doubt it—that the 
patient had to hold a smelling-bottle to his nose. Having 
divorced himself from medicine through incompatibility of 
temper, he gave lessons in Latin for starvation pay for a while, 
and then applied for employment at the Hotel de Ville. He was 
appointed to the Patent Office at a salary of one hundred francs 
a month: from that department he passed successively to the Roads 
and Bridges and the Archives, at increasing rates of remuneration. 
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For five years he was a municipal officer, but he spent his leisure 
in scribbling plots of vaudevilles and acquiring a technical know- 
ledge of pictures. The taste for theatrical authorship was in- 
herited, his father, the Marquis, having written numerous successful 
comediettas ; his taste for pictures was natural, and was cultivated 
by the care of a refresher of old canvasses of his acquaintance, 
who taught him to detect the real from the sham by certain 
tricks in the contour of a landscape or the lie of a leg, peculiar to 
certain masters. Aided by this cunning preceptor, and by con- 
stant visits to the galleries and the sale-rooms, he earned the 
reputation of a connoisseur, and might have made a competence by 
attending at the art-auctions in the Hotel des Ventes. But 
Rochefort was too much of a live man to descend to the lucrative 
drudgery of picture-dealing. 

In 1856, his name appeared first before the public as joint 
author with Commerson of the Tintamarre of a vaudeville in one 
act, Un Monsieur Bien Mis. He made £4 18s. 6d. by that 
effort. Many subsequent contributions were written for the stage 
by himself or in collaboration with Cham, Pierre Véron of the 
Charivari, and others, the most successful being L’Homme du 
Sud, produced at the Palais Royal, and La Vieillesse de Brididi 
at the Variétés. 

In 1858 his first article was published in a minor paper called 
the Presse Théatrale, which paid its staff in compliments. The 
compliment which Giaccomelli, the editor, paid Rochefort for his 
initial article was to remark that wit was not absolutely pro- 
hibited in his journal. This dramatic exponent, like some I could 
mention in England, led a vegetable existence by buttering-up 
actors, and was a member of what Nestor Roqueplan used to call 
“the printed claque.” As Rochefort did not take kindly to mum- 
mer-worship, he was dismissed for incapacity, and forfeited his 
salary of nothing a week. A year later he was enrolled on the 
Charivari staff, where he was paid two sous the line, and was not 
warned to rub the subscribers with the grain. While on this 
periodical, the more sarcastic Punch of Paris, he was dismissed 
from the Hotel de Ville for his villanous handwriting; but Baron 
Haussmann sent for him three days afterwards and offered him a 
better situation, which he honourably declined: it came to him 
as a bribe. The Charivari did not suit him; the letter- 
press in it was sacrificed to the illustrations (a similar fault is 
noticeable in some American magazines to-day), and he jumped at 
a proposition from Aurélien Scholl to join the Nain Jawne. In its 
columns he wrote his first chronique. He had happened on his 
richest vein. Villemessant snapped at the new man for the 
Figaro, and gave him the equivalent of twenty pounds a month 
for one article a week. At the close of his term of engagement 
with the Figaro, the conductor of the Soleil, a newly-established 
rival, offered him a thousand francs of a bonus, and sixty pounds 
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a month, on a year’s contract, for two articles a week. He 
accepted. When the twelvemonth expired, Villemessant be- 
sought him to favour him by taking a bonus of three thousand 
francs and eighty pounds a month for the same amount of work. 
Rochefort was not proof against the temptation. 

Gentlemen of the British press, do your teeth water? Was I 
not right in praising the French system of signed articles as an 
excellent thing ? 

With the amours and duels of Rochefort I have no concern. I 
shall not follow his example and probe into private life. As for 
the duels, French journalistic duels should hardly count; but there 
is an anecdote, connected with one of these “ affairs of honour,” 
which is so good that it will bear repeating. Rochefort was a 
second, and when he arrived on the ground with his man the 
enemy laid bare written excuses for his conduct instead of the 
customary rapier-blade. When he was off the ground, his courage 
returned. A few days afterwards, Rochefort met a fair friend of the 
weak-kneed champion on the boulevards, and asked her how he 
had got on since his duel. 

’ & Not too well,” answered the lady; “he is still suffering some- 
what.” 

“Poor fellow,” remarked the pitiless wit, “I suppose his 
apologies have re-opened.” 

While on the Figaro, Rochefort abandoned literary and dramatic 
criticism more and more for covert politics and personalities. 
Scandal was welcome, as it mostly is. Having coupled the name 
of Prince Achille Murat with one “Cora Pearl,” a vulgar plain- 
faced English demirep, Emma Crutch by baptismal appellation, 
groom’s daughter by pedigree, the chronicler was called out. A 
duel with the unbattoned foil was fought in a riding-school of Saint 
Germain, and Rochefort was scratched—usual result of a French 
duel. ‘But he was compensated amply for that inconvenience by 
the prestige of having crossed steel with a real prince, and the 
opportunity it afforded him of making one of those elaborately 
thought-out impromptus which are dear to Frenchmen. 

“They are annoyed with me because I have the misfortune to 
measure myself with folk in clean linen, as if it were my fault 
that the rag-pickers don’t challenge me. True,” he added, after 
a pause, “ I never attack the rag-pickers.” 

There is a proverb that those who live in glass-houses should 
not throw stones. The austere censor of Prince Achille Murat 
dwelt in a veritable crystal palace; he, so severe in his animad- 
versions on the lax morals of others, it was who scribbled to a 
popular air a string of prurient doggrel verses lacerating the 
Empress Eugénie. The lines commencing “Amis du pouvoir,” 
are an everlasting reproach to their author. 

Villemessant was threatened with governmental displeasure on 
account of the piquant out-spokenness—the brutal frankness 
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some might term it—of his contributor, and prevailed on Roche- 
fort to devote himself to essays on the fine arts. The fat, open- 
handed speculator in intellect was such a thoroughly good fellow 
at bottom that the lean, cynic free-lance of the pen consented. 
But Rochefort was like the tiger which had tasted blood ; he felt 
that he must fix his fangs in somebody. Ruminating over the 
mode and the means, he met his former colleague, Pierre Véron, 
and of a confabulation with him the idea of the Lanterne 
was conceived. The form of the new publication, a compact 
thirty-two paged red-covered pamphlet, was due to a suggestion of 
Emile de Girardin. 

The Lanterne brought in its owner a weekly profit of some £400; 
each number attained a circulation of one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies. The eleventh and thirteenth numbers were 
seized by the authorities ; an aggregate of twenty-nine months’ 
imprisonment and of fines to twenty thousand francs were imposed 
upon the temerarious pamphleteer, and Rochefort saw wisdom in 
flying to Belgium. But he continued to print his Lanterne on 
flimsy in Brussels—I used to buy it surreptitiously under the 
colonnade of the Odéon—the sale was tremendous ; the clandestine 
is always coveted. The Rue de Jérusalam, the French Scotland 
Yard, was puzzled to discover how the literary merchandise was 
smuggled over the border. At last, the secret transpired 
accidentally ; the remorseless onslaughts on Imperialism found 
their way into the Empire packed in hollow busts of the Imperial 
family. 

_I have dwelt rather at length upon this theme for two reasons : 
first, because it gives a tolerably accurate insight into the prizes 
and trials of a journalistic career in Paris, and next because Roche- 
fort was really a conspicuous personality of an epoch rich in 
historical events and remarkable actors therein. Personally, he 
was amiable, generous to prodigality to his companions, and absent- 
minded. He was one of those, whose brains are winging in the 
clouds while their boots may be gathering slush in the gutters. 
They say that he was so forgetful that he went to Brébant’s one 
evening in response to an invitation to dinner. On arriving, the 
name of his host had quite escaped him. He explained his dilemma 
to the landlord. 

“There is but one way out of it,” said the good-natured Brébant, 
“we must pass in review all the diners in the house; but as our 
visit might appear intrusive, put a napkin over your arm and come 
with me as my head-waiter.” 

The notion suited Rochefort down to the ground, and they made 
an inspection of all the cabinets and all the tables in the dining- 
room, but in vain. Rochefort did not find his Amphitryon. 
Suddenly he slapped his forehead and exclaimed, “ What an ass | 
am! The appointment was for Saturday last.” 





